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PROLOGUE 


he  invasion  began  early  one  August  morning.  Invok¬ 
ing  Article  Six  of  the  1921  Treaty  of  Friendship,  which 
states,  “The  Soviet  Government  shall  have  the  right 
to  send  its  army  into  Persia  in  order  to  take  the  necessary 
military  steps  in  iis  own  defense,”  the  Soviets  sent  their  forces 
marching  toward  Tehran.  Although  tensions  in  the  region  had 
been  mounting  steadily  and  strong  Soviet  diplomatic  protests 
had  reached  Tehran  earlier  in  the  month,  the  Iranians  were 
surprised  by  the  attack. 

The  invasion  carefully  followed  the  plan  laid  out  several 
months  earlier  by  the  Soviet  General  Staff.  A  two-pronged  at¬ 
tack  into  the  northwestern  Azerbaijan  Province  quickly 
enveloped  Tabriz,  Iran’s  second-largest  city,  before  progress¬ 
ing  onward  toward  Zanjan,  Qazvin,  and  ultimately  to  the 
western  approaches  to  Tehran. 

Another  two-pronged  attack  was  launched  simultaneously 
against  Khorasan  Province  in  the  northeast.  Iran’s  third-largest 
city,  Mashhad,  quickly  fell  to  the  Soviets.  A  third  Soviet  force, 
along  the  eastern  Caspian  Sea  coast,  complemented  this  ef¬ 
fort  against  Mashhad  and  helped  cut  off  Tehran  from  the  east. 
All  told,  40,000  Soviet  troops  participated  in  the  initial  attack, 
with  the  occupation  force  quickly  swelling  to  nearly  100,000 
combat  troops. 

Soviet  air  forces  supported  the  advancing  ground  armies 
and  also  conducted  a  highly  effective,  largely  unchallenged  air 
campaign  of  terror  against  virtually  all  major  northern  Ira¬ 
nian  towns  and  cities,  including  Tehran  itself.  These  in¬ 
discriminate  air  attacks  added  to  the  atmosphere  of  panic  and 
intimidation.  In  the  face  of  this  swift  and  powerful  ground 
and  air  onslaught,  Iranian  resistance  caved  in. 

Within  a  week,  the  major  northern  cities  were  under 
Soviet  control.  Within  two  weeks,  Tehran  was  effectively  cut 
off  from  both  east  and  west  and  the  Iranian  Majlis  (Parlia¬ 
ment)  was  urging  the  central  government  to  accept  Soviet 
terms.  Within  three  weeks,  as  Soviet  troops  reached  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Tehran,  Iran’s  senior  leadership  prepared  to  flee  the 
country  and  leave  behind  a  new  regime — one  willing  to  accept 
Soviet  domination  over  northern  Iran. 
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Fiction?  Prediction?  No — history.  The  year  was  1941.  In 
August,  the  British  and  the  Soviets — concern^  over  the  Shah’s 
pro-Nazi  leanings  and  in  need  of  a  secure  supply  corridor  to 
assist  the  Soviet  war  effort  against  Germany — had  given  Iran’s 
monarch,  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi,  an  ultimatum  to  evict  all  Ger¬ 
man  nationals  from  Iran.  The  Shah,  convinced  that  the  British 
would  never  invade  and  that  the  Soviets  were  too  preoccupied 
resisting  German  advances  to  open  another  front,  refused.  ^ 
The  rest  is  history.  (See  the  map  on  p.  7.)  On  25  August, 
Soviet  forces  attacked  from  the  north  while  British  forces  in¬ 
vaded  from  the  south.  By  30  August,  both  were  sufficiently 
entrenched  to  begin  delivering  new  ultimatums  to  Tehran.  By 
9  September,  the  Majlis  was  willing  to  accept  Moscow’s  and 
London’s  terms,  even  though  Reza  Shah  remained  defiant.  On 
15  September,  Soviet  forces  advanced  on  Tehran  from  the  east 
and  west  while  British  troops  moved  up  from  the  south.  The 
next  day,  Reza  Shah  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavi  (who  remained  on  the  Peacock  Throne  for  the 
next  38  years). 

In  announcing  his  country’s  invasion  to  the  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  on  25  August  1941,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Iran 
assured  the  Iranians  in  writing  that  the  USSR  respected  Iran’s 
sovereignty: 

The  military  measures  now  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  are  directed  exclusively  against  the  danger  produced  by 
alien  activity  in  Iran.  As  soon  as  the  dangers  threatening  the 
interests  of  Iran  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  averted,  the  Soviet 
government  will,  in  accordance  with  the  undertakings  given  in 
the  Soviet-Iranian  Agreement  of  1921,  immediately  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  boundaries  of  Iran.^ 

The  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Iran,  commonly  known  has  the  Tri-Partite 
Treaty,  signed  in  Tehran  on  29  January  1942,  further  assured 
Iran’s  independence  after  the  war.  Article  One  states  that  all 
parties  “respect  the  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  Iran,’’  while  Article  Five  pledges. 
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Lines  of  Soviet  Advance 


Southern  limit  of  Soviet  zone  of  control 


Autonomous  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  1945-47 


Kurdish  People's  Republic,  1945-47 


“the  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  Ira¬ 
nian  territory  not  later  than  six  months  after  all  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  Allied  Powers  and  Germany  and  her  associates  have 
been  suspended. 

The  United  States  formally  endorsed  this  commitment 
through  the  “Declaration  of  the  Three  Powers  Regarding 
Iran,”  signed  in  Tehran  by  Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt 
on  1  December  1943: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 

United  Kingdom  are  at  one  with  the  Government  of  Iran  in 
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their  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence,  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran.'* 

As  the  war  began  to  draw  to  a  close,  it  quickly  became 
apparent  that  the  Soviets  did  not  intend  to  keep  their  end  of 
the  bargain.  In  late  August  of  1945 — more  than  three  months 
after  Germany  surrendered  and  a  week  before  the  Japanese 
armistice  was  signed — the  Soviet-backed  Azerbaijani  Tudeh 
Party  seized  control  of  Tabriz.  The  Soviets  immediately  con¬ 
fined  local  Iranian  military  units  to  their  barracks  and  blocked 
any  additional  Iranian  forces  from  entering  the  region.  Behind 
the  Soviets’  military  shield,  the  Autonomous  Republic  of  Azer¬ 
baijan  was  proclaimed  on  12  Elecember  1945;  three  days  later, 
the  Kurdish  People’s  Republic  was  established.^  (See  map  on 
P.  7.) 

The  Soviets,  after  ignoring  an  Iranian  demand  that  they 
withdraw  within  six  months  of  Germany’s  defeat,  eventually 
agreed  to  withdraw  forces  from  certain  portions  of  Iran  by 
2  March  1946 — six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
with  the  last  of  Germany’s  “associates,”  Japan— but  not  from 
the  Azerbaijan  region.  In  fact,  even  as  Soviet  troops  withdrew 
from  the  northeastern  portion  of  Iran,  reinforcements  streamed 
into  Azerbaijan. 

Following  strong  pressure  from  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States— which  included  a  direct  “ultimatum”  to 
the  Soviet  leadership  from  President  Truman®— and  after 
securing  an  agreement  that  gave  the  USSR  a  51  percent  shaie 
in  joint  oil  explorations  in  northern  Iran,  the  Soviets  finally 
agreed  to  withdraw  all  of  their  forces.  On  25  May  1946,  one 
year  after  Germany’s  surrender  and  almost  nine  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  with  Japan,  Iran  confirmed  that 
all  Soviet  forces  had  been  withdrawn. 

Without  Soviet  protection,  the  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdish 
Republics  were  soon  brought  back  under  the  Iranian  central 
government’s  control.  In  October  1947,  the  Iranian  Majlis 
declared  the  USSR-Iran  oil  agreement  null  and  void.  Thus 
ended  the  Soviet  Union’s  last  overt  attempt  to  expand  its  in¬ 
fluence  into  Iran  by  force  of  arms.  The  Soviets  had  lost  what 
some  were  later  to  call  the  first  battle  of  the  Cold  War. 
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This  attempted  expansion  is  well  documented  and  widely- 
known.  It  is  in  the  living  memory  of  most  of  the  leaders  cur¬ 
rently  ruling  in  Moscow  and  Tehran.  Less  well  known  is  that 
this  incursion  marked  no  less  than  the  sixth  time  in  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  the  second  time  in  the  brief  history  of  the 
USSR,  that  the  Kremlin  had  sent  its  forces  into  Iran— 
underscoring  a  time-honored  Russian  quest  to  expand  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  borders  southward.^ 

Does  this  desire  to  expand  southward  persist  today?  Is 
Iran  still  a  “strategic  jewel”  for  the  Kremlin’s  crown?  Or  have 
Soviet  objectives  toward  Iran  changed?  These  are  the  major 
questions  this  study  addresses.  To  answer  them  requires  some 
understanding  of  historical  Russian  and  Soviet  interests  and 
actions  regarding  Iran  and  the  rest  of  Southwest  Asia. 


/.  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


From  the  time  the  Mongol  Yoke  was  loosened  from  Moscow’s 
neck  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  400 
years  later,  the  Russian  Empire  grew  from  a  15,000  square  mile 
Duchy  to  the  largest  nation  on  earth,  encompassing  over  8.5 
million  square  miles  (roughly  15  percent  of  the  planet’s  total 
land  surface).  During  this  period,  and  especially  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  large  segments  of  what  was 
once  the  Persian  Empire  have  fallen  under  Moscow’s 
control — sometimes  temporarily,  other  times  permanently. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Russian  and  Soviet  expan¬ 
sion  is,  of  course,  far  beyond  our  scope  here.^  But  a  general¬ 
ized  sketch  of  Russia’s  growth  to  its  current  borders,  along 
with  an  analysis  of  past  Russian  and  Soviet  penetrations  into 
the  territory  of  modern-day  Iran,  is  most  instructive.  The  em¬ 
phasis  here  will  be  on  Moscow’s  motives  and  on  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  those  factors  that  may  have  prompted  both  the  entry 
into  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  from  Iran. 
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Russian  cixpansion  Before  1800 

The  first  significant  expansion  of  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV  (the  Terrible),  who  became 
Grand  Duxe  of  Moscow  in  1533  and  was  crowned  “Tsar  of 
all  the  Russias”  in  1547.  Under  Ivan  IV  (1533-1584),  Russia 
expanded  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  south  to  satisfy  a  desire 
for  more  territory.  The  reason  for  the  direction  of  Ivan’s  ex¬ 
pansion  was  simple:  given  the  power  of  the  Swedes,  Gennans, 
and  Poles  to  the  west,  he  simply  choose  the  paths  of  least 
resistance.  Ivan’s  southern  expansion  followed  the  Volga  River. 
His  objectives  were  to  gain  control  of  the  fertile  grain- 
producing  areas  in  the  Volga  basin  and  to  open  up  secure  trade 
routes  linking  Moscow  to  Persian,  Caucasus,  and  Central  Asian 
markets.  By  1560,  Muscovite  forces  had  reached  the  northern 
approaches  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  By  1598,  under  Ivan’s  son 
Theodore,  the  Volga  basin  had  been  largely  pacified  and 
colonized:  the  Empire  had  virtually  doubled  in  size.  (See  the 
map  on  p.  11.) 

The  next— and  by  far  the  most  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching — period  of  significant  expansion  occurred  between 
1682  and  1725  under  Peter  I  (the  Great).  Peter’s  main  thrust 
was  to  the  east  and  southeast,  in  search  of  mineral  resources 
and  easy  routes  to  China  and  India.  Faced  with  little  or  no 
resistance,  the  Russian  Empire  under  Peter  I  spread  rapidly 
through  Siberia  and  Kamchatka  to  the  Arctic  and  North  Pacific 
coasts,  and  southeast  to  the  greater  part  of  what  is  today  the 
Sino-Soviet  border.^ 

After  experiencing  only  limited  success  in  his  efforts  to 
expand  to  the  north  and  west  against  Swedish  and  Turkish 
resistance,  Peter  turned  southward.  In  a  brief  but  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  in  1722-1723,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  Peter 
expanded  Russian  control  to  the  western  and  southern  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  marked  the  first  significant  Russian 
penetration  of  both  the  Persian  Empire  and  the  territory  of 
modern-day  Iran.  (See  map  on  p.  11.) 

The  Russian  occupation  came  at  a  time  when  the  Per¬ 
sians  were  most  vulnerable,  havs  ,g  been  attacked  by 
Afghanistan  the  previous  year.  In  fact,  as  Russian  forces 
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moved  into  Persia  in  1722,  Peter  issued  a  proclamation  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  “no  designs  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  but 
merely  wished  to  rescue  the  Shah  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Afghans.”*®  A  year  later,  following  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Baku  and  Rasht,  the  Persians  agreed  to  cede  the  Caspian 
Sea  littoral  as  far  east  as  Astrabad  to  the  Russians  in  return 
for  Peter’s  pledge  to  help  expel  the  Afghans;  no  such  help  was 
provided. 

When  Peter  died  in  1725,  he  left  behind  his  infamous  will 
calling  for  the  further  expansion  of  his  empire  on  all  fronts: 

My  successors  will  make  [Russia]  a  great  sea  destined  to  fer¬ 
tilize  impoverished  Europe,  and  if  my  descendants  know  how 
to  direct  the  waters,  her  waves  will  break  through  any  oppos¬ 
ing  banks.  It  is  just  for  this  reason  I  leave  the  following 
instructions,  and  I  recommend  them  to  the  attention  and  con¬ 
stant  observation  of  my  descendants.  .  .  .  IX.  To  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and  India.  Whoever 
governs  there  will  be  the  true  sovereign  of  the  world.  Conse¬ 
quently  excite  continual  wars,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  Per¬ 
sia.  .  .  .  And  in  the  decadence  of  Persia,  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  Persian  Gulf.** 

Peter’s  immediate  successors  elected  instead  to  consolidate 
his  gains.  Faced  with  political  uncertainty  at  home  (the  throne 
was  to  change  hands  three  times  in  the  decade  following  Peter’s 
death)  and  realizing  that  Russia’s  overextended  forces  could 
not  effectively  control  the  newiy-acquired  Persian  territory — 
given  an  ongoing  war  with  Poland  and  the  fear  (which  prov¬ 
ed  accurate)  that  a  resumption  of  hostilities  with  the  Turks 
was  imminent — the  Russians  decided  to  withdraw.  In  1735, 
through  the  Treaty  of  Rasht,  the  Persians  regained  control  over 
virtually  all  of  their  former  territory.  In  return,  the  Russians 
secured  their  southern  border  and  received  a  pledge  of  Per¬ 
sian  aid  (or  at  least  non-involvement)  in  Russia’s  impending 
war  with  Turkey. 

This  period  of  Russian  retrenchment  ended  abruptly  when 
Catherine  II  came  to  power  in  1762.  She  quickly  earned  the 
mantle  of  “Catherine  the  Great”  through  her  attempts  to  direct 
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the  waters  of  the  great  Russian  sea  outward  along  the  paths 
charted  by  Peter’s  will  (which  first  surfaced  during  her  reign). 
Catherine’s  rule  (1762-1796)  was  distinguished  primarily  by  her 
expansion  west  into  Poland  and  southwest  toward  the  Black 
Sea.  However,  Catherine  II  was  also  responsible  for  a  major 
expansion  along  the  southern  periphery  into  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia.  (See  map  on  p.  11 .)  This  thrust  southward  was 
part  of  her  not-to-be-realized  “Oriental  Project,’’  a  plan  that 

called  for  Russian  occupation  of  the  Caucasus  to  obtain  posi¬ 
tions  from  which  to  attack  Persia  to  the  east,  to  establish  a 
direct  link  with  India  and  Turkey,  and  to  provide  an  avenue 
to  attack  Constantinople  through  Turkey.  *2 

Catherine’s  son  and  successor,  Paul,  shelved  this  plan  upon 
his  accession  in  1796,  announcing  that  he  “could  not  take  any 
active  operations,  since  Russia  had  been  at  war  ‘without  a 
break’  since  1756  and  was  needing  a  rest. ’’*3  As  a  result,  he 
chose  not  to  prosecute  Russia’s  second  war  against  Persia, 
initiated  by  his  mother  the  year  before  her  death. 


Nineteenth-Century  Russian  Expansion 

Sustained  Russian  expansion  into  Persia  and  Central  Asia 
resumed  in  earnest  in  the  early  18(X)s.  The  move  south  began 
under  Alexander  I  (1801-1825)  when  Georgia,  fearing  a  Per¬ 
sian  invasion,  sought  Russian  protection  and  was  subsequently 
annexed  by  Alexander.  Part  of  Russia’s  willingness  to  protect 
Georgia  was  ideological,  a  reflection  of  Russia’s  “natural 
desire’’  as  the  self-professed  “third  Rome’’  to  protect  oppressed 
Christians  from  Muslim  domination,  i'*  But,  as  several  Oxford 
historians  have  noted,  “racial  and  religious  sympathies  were 
backed  up  by,  and  usually  served  to  cover,  a  much  more  com¬ 
pelling  motive — the  need  for  an  outlet  in  this  direction .  .  .  . 
[since]  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  lay  the  only 
practical  land  route  to  the  East.’’*^ 

Alexander’s  annexation  of  Georgia  eventually  resulted  in 
the  third  Russo-Persian  War  (1804-1813),  which  ended  with 
Persia’s  defeat.  The  1813  Treaty  of  Gulistan  acknowledged 
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Russian  sovereignty  over  “all  the  territory  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea”  and  conceded  to  Russia  the 
“exclusive  right”  to  operate  ships  of  war  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.*® 

Alexander's  successor,  Nicholas  I,  continued  the  expan¬ 
sion  to  the  south  and  west  through  the  Caucasus,  prompting 
the  Persian  Shah,  Path  Ali,  to  initiate  the  fourth  Russo-Persian 
War  (1826-1828),  which  resulted  once  again  in  a  Persian  defeat. 
During  this  war,  Russian  forces  once  again  penetrated  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  modern-day  Iran,  this  time  as  far  south  as  Tabriz. 
It  was  the  fall  of  Tabriz  that  compelled  Tehran  to  sue  for  peace. 
With  the  1828  Treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  the  Russians  gained 
control  over  what  is  today  the  Armenian  and  Azerbaijan  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and,  with  minor  exceptions,  the  Russian- 
Persian  border  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  fixed  where  it  re¬ 
mains  today.  (See  map  on  p.  1 1 .)  Thus  Armenia  and  Azerbai¬ 
jan  were  Persian  rather  than  Russian  provinces  considerably 
less  than  two  centuries  ago.*”^  The  quid  pro  quo  for  the  return 
of  Tabriz  was  payment  of  a  substantial  indemnity  to  Russia 
and  granting  of  extraterritorial  privileges  to  Russia’s  citizens 
in  Persia.*® 

Nicholas  I  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  southeast  and 
began  his  move  into  the  Turkoman  and  Uzbek  portions  of 
Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  Rus¬ 
sian  expansionism  was  explained  (and  justified)  in  typically 
chauvinistic  terms  by  Russian  Prince  Gorchakov: 

The  position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  is  that  of  ali  civilized 
States  which  are  brought  into  contact  with  half-savage  nomad 
populations.  ...  In  such  cases  it  always  happens  that  the 
more  civilized  state  is  forced  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
its  frontiers ...  to  exercise  a  certain  ascendancy  over  those 
whom  their  turbulent  and  unsettled  character  make  most 
undesirable  neighbors.  ...  To  put  a  stop  to  [raids  and  aas 
of  pillage],  the  tribes  on  the  frontier  have  to  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  more  or  less  perfect  submissions.*® 

Friedrich  Engels  was  much  less  charitable  in  describing  what 
were  growing  European  concerns  about  Russian  imperialistic 
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motives  during  the  nineteenth  century.  He  saw  Russia  as  a  na¬ 
tion  “dreaming  about  world  supremacy’’  and  capable  of  great 
deception:  “There  was  no  land  grab,  no  outrage,  no  oppres¬ 
sion,’’  Engels  observed,  not  “carried  out  under  the  pretext  of 
enlightemnent,  of  liberalism,  of  the  liberation  of  nations.’’  He 
warned,  howev-r,  that  Russia’s  basic  purpose  remained 
constant — namely  “the  attainment  of  its  own  single,  never- 
changing,  never-losi  sight-of  objective:  the  domination  of  the 
world  by  Russia.’’^ 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  continued  to  prove  Engels  right.  In  the  Far  East,  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  pushed  eastward  through  the  Amur  and  Ussuri 
Provinces  to  Sakhalin  Island  and  Vladivostok  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  To  the  south,  they  marched  through  the  ancient  do¬ 
mains  of  Persia,  toward  Afghanistan,  thus  subjugating  their 
“most  undesirable  neighbors’’  along  two  fronts.  Through  a 
series  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions  forced  upon 
the  Persians  between  1869  and  1893,  the  Russians  delineated 
their  modern-day  border  from  the  Caspian  Sea  eastward  to 
Afghanistan.  (See  map  on  p.  11.)  In  short,  Russian  dominion 
over  the  Turkestan  region  was  settled  less  than  100  years  ago 
(half  a  century  after  the  US  doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny  had 
resulted  in  California’s  admission  into  the  Union). 

Twentieth-Century  Russian  and  Soviet  Penetrations  of  Iran 

The  twentieth  century  has  thus  far  seen  four  penetrations  of 
Iran  by  the  Kremlin’s  forces,  twice  during  the  twilight  years 
of  the  Russian  Empire  and  twice  since  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin’s 
assumption  of  power.  The  seeds  of  the  first  penetration,  sown 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  reflected  Nicholas  II’s  desires 
to  bring  all  of  Persia  within  Russia’s  sphere  of  influence.  The 
countervailing  force  posed  by  the  British  Empire  represented 
the  major  stumbling  block.  England  had  long  since  established 
itself  in  India  and  considered  itself  to  be  the  preeminent  power 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Gulf  coastal  region.  Although  not  eager 
to  directly  confront  the  Russians  in  Southwest  Asia,  the  British, 
well  aware  of  Russian  aspirations  toward  Iran  (and  ultimately 
India),  were  prepared  to  protect  their  own  interests  from  Rus¬ 
sian  expansionism. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  direct  confrontation 
with  the  Russians,  the  British  in  the  late  1800s  proposed  a  buf¬ 
fer  zone  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  between  the  de  facto  Rus¬ 
sian  and  British  spheres  of  influence — a  proposal  that  the  Tsar’s 
advisors  successfully  argued  against: 

The  north  of  Persia  is  in  Russian  hands  anyway,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  inaccessible  to  foreigners;  by  officially  acknowledging 
England’s  right  to  act  unilaterally  in  the  south  ...  we 
thereby  .  .  .  voluntarily  block  any  further  movement  by  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  Persia’s  northern  provinces.^* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Russians 
were  intent  on  expanding  their  influence  throughout  Persia. 
Their  principal  aim,  according  to  Russia’s  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  V.  N.  Lansdorf,  was  “gradually  to  subject  Persia  to 
our  domestic  influence,’’  the  central  task  at  hand  being  “to 
make  Persia  politically  obedient  and  useful,  i.e.,  a  sufficiently 
powerful  instrument  in  our  hand.’’^ 

Although  circumstances  (and  Foreign  Ministers)  had 
changed  by  1907,  Russian  desires  remained  the  same.  The  new 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  A.  P.  Izvolsky,  in  commenting  on 
British  proposals  to  create  Russian  and  British  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  Iran  said. 

Until  no  that  idea  has  not  received  much  understanding  from 
Russian  public  opinion.  In  leading  circles  the  conviction  pre¬ 
vailed  that  Persia  must  fail  entirely  under  Russian  influence 
and  that  we  must  aim  for  a  free  exit  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
building  a  railroad  across  Persia  and  establishing  a  fortified 
point  on  the  Gulf.  Events  of  the  last  years  have,  however,  made 
clear  the  infeasibility  of  such  a  plan.^^ 

The  events  that  Izvolsky  was  referring  to  included  Russia’s 
defeat  by  Japan  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905), 
domestic  instability  as  manifested  by  the  unsuccessful  1905 
revolution,  and  fear  (shared  by  Great  Britain)  of  the  rising 
power  of  imperial  Germany.  The  Russians  therefore  finally 
agreed,  under  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907,  to 
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partition  Iran  into  British  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence, 
with  a  neutral  zone  recognized  in  central  Iran  where  both 
“undertook  reciprocally  not  to  seek  any  kind  of  conces¬ 
sions.”^  (See  map  on  p.  18.) 

Although  the  1907  Convention  placed  limits  on  Russia’s 
ability  to  expand  its  control  over  all  of  Iran,  it  also  (by  remov¬ 
ing  the  British  counterweight)  gave  them  carte  blanche  to  in¬ 
crease  their  dominion  over  northern  Iran.  The  Convention  also 
contributed  to  domestic  turmoil  within  Iran,  creating  a  situa¬ 
tion  favorable  for  Russian  intervention.  The  Russians  were 
quick  to  capitalize  on  their  opportunity.  In  order  to  consolidate 
their  control  over  northern  Iran,  Russian  forces  occupied 
Tabriz  in  1908  and  ultimately  marched  as  far  south  as  Qazvin 
in  the  west  and  Mashhad  in  the  east.  With  Tehran  and  most 
of  the  major  centers  of  power  falling  within  their  sphere,  the 
Russians  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  central 
government. 

Russian  influence  was  especially  great  before  1909,  since 
Iran’s  leader,  Muhammad  Ali  Shah,  closely  aligned  himself 
with  his  powerful  neighbor  to  the  north  and  looked  to  the 
Russians — and  to  the  Russian-trained  and  -led  Persian  Cos¬ 
sacks,  who  served  as  his  Palace  Guards — for  support  against 
various  revolutionary  factions.^^  Even  after  the  Shah  was 
forced  to  abdicate  his  throne  and  flee  to  Russia  in  search  of 
asylum,  Russian  forces  stayed  in  Iran  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
flex  their  military  muscle  to  demonst  displeasure  with,  and 
to  effectively  intimidate,  subsequent  Iranian  governments.  Not 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  were  Russian  forces,  more 
desperately  needed  to  face  internal  and  external  challenges 
elsewhere,  withdrawn  from  Iran. 

The  next  (and  most  benign)  Russian  penetration  of  Ira¬ 
nian  territory  came  diuing  World  War  I,  following  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  the  Transcaucasus  and  Iranian  Azerbaijan.  After 
forcing  the  Turks  out  of  Russia  and  securing  the  Russo-Turkish 
border,  the  Russians  in  191S  once  again  marched  into  Iranian 
territory,  as  far  south  as  Bakhtaran  and  Arak.  Events  within 
Russia  made  this  occupation  short-lived,  howcvrr.  >3y  1917, 
Tsarist  control  over  the  Russian  Empire  was  crumbling  from 
within.  Russian  forces  were  in  the  process  of  being  withdrawn 
at  the  time  Lenin  came  to  power. 
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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  CONVENTION  OF  1907 


As  the  communists  sought  to  consolidate  their  control 
over  their  internal  rivals,  they  not  only  temporarily  abandoned 
any  hope  of  maintaining  control  over  Iran  but  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  cede  large  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  the  Tiuks 
and  Germans  under  the  1918  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.^^ 
Following  the  defeat  of  Germany,  however,  Lenin  annulled 
the  Treaty  and  slowly  began  regaining  control  over  the 
Transcaucasus  and  Central  Asian  regions,  while  Turkey  and 
Britain  tried  to  persuade  those  regions  to  break  away  from 
Mother  Russia.  By  the  end  of  1919,  the  Bolsheviks  had 
reestablished  control  in  the  south  and  once  again  secured  the 
border  with  Iran. 
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During  this  embryonic  1918-1919  period,  the  Bolsheviks 
extended  numerous  olive  branches  to  Tehran.  Soviet  Russia’s 
first  emissary  to  Iran  brought  with  him,  in  January  of  1918, 
this  message  from  Lenin: 

The  Workers  and  Peasants  Government  is  prepared  to  repair 
the  injustice  done  by  the  former  Government  of  the  Russian 
Tzar  by  repudiating  all  Tzarist  privileges  and  agreements  that 
are  contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  Persia.^^ 

Later  that  month  an  official  note  from  Trotsky  aimed 
at  “dispersing  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  government’s 
attitude  to  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907.”  Trotsky 
acknowledged  that  the  1907  Convention  was  “directed  against 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Persian  People’’  and  was 
therefore  “annulled  once  and  for  all.’’^  Both  Lenin  and  Trot¬ 
sky  repeatedly  assured  Tehran  that  the  Bolsheviks  had  no 
designs  on  Iran  and,  unlike  the  tsarist  regime  they  had  over¬ 
thrown,  respected  and  would  honor  Iranian  sovereignty. 

Despite  these  Soviet  promises  and  gestures,  in  May  1920 
Soviet  forces  penetrated  into  Iranian  territory,  ostensibly  in 
pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  White  Russian  Army.  Fear  of 
the  British  provided  another  justification  for  the  invasion.  As 
the  commander  of  the  Red  Fleet,  F.  F.  Raskolnikov,  observed 
at  the  time,  Soviet  Russia  “could  not  be  sure  that  the  British 
would  not  make  a  new  attack  on  Baku  from  Enzeli’’  (a  British 
outpost  in  Iranian  territory  on  the  Caspian  Sea  coast).  The 
invasion  was  therefore  aimed,  in  part,  at  “depriving  the  British 
[of]  their  mainstay  on  the  Caspian  Sea.’’^^ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Moscow’s  aspirations  ex¬ 
ceeded  merely  neutralizing  the  White  Russian  and  British 
threats.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Soviet  forces  had  gained  con¬ 
trol  over  Iranian  Azerbaijan  and  almost  the  entire  Caspian  Sea 
coast.  (See  map  on  p.  20.)  Although  the  nature  of  the  regime 
in  the  Kremlin  had  changed,  the  desire  to  dominate  Iran,  as 
expressed  by  one  of  Lenin’s  colleagues,  Bolshevik  writer  K. 
M.  Troyanovsky,  remained  constant: 

The  importance  of  Persia  for  the  creation  of  the  Oriental  In¬ 
ternational  is  considerable.  ...  A  propitious  terrain  for  the 
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outbreak  of  the  revolution  has  long  been  prepared.  The  im¬ 
perialists  of  England,  Russia,  France  and  Germany  have 
labored  there.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  impulse  from  the  out¬ 
side.  .  .  .  This  impulse,  this  initiative,  this  resoluteness,  can 
come  from  our  Russian  revolutionaries  through  the  in¬ 
termediaries  of  the  Russian  Moslems. 

Persia  is  the  Suez  Canal  of  the  revolution.  If  we  shift  the 
political  center  of  gravity  of  the  revolutionary  movement  to 
Persia,  the  Suez  Canal  loses  its  strategic  value  and  impor¬ 
tance.  .  .  .  For  the  success  of  the  oriental  revolution  Persia 
is  the  Hrst  nation  that  must  be  conquered  by  the  Soviets.  This 
precious  key  to  the  uprising  of  the  Orient  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  Bolshevism,  cost  what  it  may.  .  .  .  Persia  must  be  ours; 
Persia  must  belong  to  the  Revolution. 
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To  this  end,  the  Soviets  (even  before  the  invasion)  had 
been  providing  support  to  an  Iranian  revolutionary  leader, 
Kuchik  Khan,  whose  movement  was  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  central  government  and  to  radical  social  change. 
Although  more  a  Muslim  nationalist  than  a  true  Marxist 
believer,  Khan  realized  that  an  alliance  with  Lenin’s  forces  pro¬ 
vided  the  best  means  of  success  for  his  movement.  Within  days 
of  the  Soviet  invasion,  therefore,  Khan  sent  a  telegram  to 
“Comrade  Lenin”  in  which  he  proclaimed  the  formation  of 
the  “Persian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic” — more  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Gilan  Socialist  Republic,  since  Khan  at  the 
time  maintained  considerable  control  over  Gilan  Province. 
From  then  until  the  time  of  their  eventual  pullout,  Soviet  forces 
were  to  fight  side  by  side  with  Khan’s  followers. 

By  1921 ,  the  pragmatic  Lenin  came  to  grips  with  reality. 
Weakened  by  seven  years  of  international  and  civil  war,  faced 
with  serious  economic  challenges  at  home,  and  concerned  over 
further  confrontation  with  the  British  in  Iran,  the  Bolsheviks 
elected  to  seek  accommodation  with  Tehran  and  trade  their 
newly  acquired  territory  for  secure  borders  and  diplomatic 
recognition.  In  addition,  the  Gilan  leadership  by  this  time  had 
become  seriously  factionalized,  and  many  of  Lenin’s  advisors 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Iran  was  simply  “not  ready  for 
Marxism. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  new  Soviet-Iranian  relationship  was 
the  1921  Treaty  of  Friendship  between  Persia  and  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic,  signed  in  Moscow  on 
26  February  1921.33  In  Article  I,  the  Soviets  (in  keeping  with 
Lenin’s  1918  pledge)  renounce  all  past  Russian  claims  to  Ira¬ 
nian  territory  and  declared  that  all  past  agreements  between 
Persia  and  tsarist  Russia  that  “impaired  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Persia”  were  null  and  void.  Also  annulled,  in  Article 
II,  were  all  agreements  between  tsarist  Russia  and  third  powers 
that  “were  injurious”  to  Persia — an  obvious  reference  to  the 
1907  Anglo-Russian  Convention. 

Although  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  pledged  mutual  respect 
for  one  another’s  sovereignty  and  focused  on  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  tsarist  territorial  (and  economic)  claims  against  Persia, 
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it  also  included  two  clauses  that  seemed  to  limit  Persian 
sovereignty  while  giving  Moscow  extraterritorial  rights.  Arti¬ 
cle  V  prohibited  the  “formation  or  residence”  in  either  coun¬ 
try  of  any  group,  organization,  or  individual  persons  “whose 
intention  may  be  to  Hght  against  Persia  or  Russia.”  It  also 
prohibited  either  side  from  permitting  any  potential  adversaries 
“to  import  into,  or  transit  through,  its  territory  anything  that 
may  be  used  against  the  other.”  The  infamous  Article  VI  added 
teeth  to  Article  V,  at  least  as  far  as  Moscow  was  concerned, 
by  reserving  for  the  Soviet  government  “the  right  to  send  its 
army  into  Persia  in  order  to  take  the  necessary  military  steps 
in  its  own  defense.”^^  Nothing  was  said  about  similar  Iranian 
rights  to  violate  Soviet  sovereignty. 

The  Soviets  cited  these  clauses  and  a  continued  presence 
of  British  forces  in  Iran  in  refusing  to  pull  their  forces  out 
of  Iran  after  the  1921  Treaty  was  signed.  This  stance  (and, 
for  that  matter,  the  Treaty  itselO  added  to  the  international 
and  domestic  pressure  on  Britain  that  led  to  the  withdrawal, 
three  months  later,  of  the  last  British  forces  from  Iran. 
Even  then  Soviet  forces  did  not  withdraw,  but  instead  sup¬ 
ported  Kuchik  Khan’s  abortive  march  on  Tehran  in  June 
of  1921. 

At  this  point,  with  the  British  gone  and  the  Iranians  loudly 
protesting  the  Soviet  violation  of  their  newly-concluded  treaty, 
the  call  for  withdrawal  of  Moscow’s  forces  became,  in  the 
words  of  historian  George  Lenczowski,  “the  ultimate  test  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet-Iranian  Treaty”  and,  by  extension, 
of  the  Bolshevik  government  itself.  Lenczowski  explained 
Lenin’s  options  as  follows: 

If  the  treaty  was  conceived  mainly  as  a  propaganda  instrument 
for  the  Bolsheviks — and  we  know  that  this  was  so,  because  of 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  text  all  over  the  Orient  by  Soviet 
agents — then  it  was  wiser  not  to  provoke  an  open  breach  with 
Iran ....  Russia  had  to  choose  between  two  methods:  either  the 
cultivation  of  good  relations  with  the  central  government  and 
the  gradual  infiltration  of  Iran  with  Communist  propaganda 
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through  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Tehran  or  highhanded  direct 
action  aiming  at  the  sovietization  and  detachment  of  several 
Iranian  provinces  in  connivance  with  discontented  elements 
of  Iran.  By  the  autumn  of  1921  Moscow  apparently  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Hrst  method  would  better  suit  its 
purposes.^^ 

In  September  of  1921,  six  months  after  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  the  Red  Army  finally  withdrew 
from  Iran.  Left  behind  were  Kuchik  Khan’s  Gilan  Socialist 
Republic,  which  was  to  fall  one  month  later  at  the  hands 
of  Iran’s  new  energetic  army  commander-in-chief,  Reza 
Khan,36  and  the  Iranian  Communist  Party,  which  had  been 
established  during  a  July  1920  Congress  of  Iranian  Com¬ 
munists  at  Enzeli,  two  months  after  the  Soviet  occupation 
had  begun.  Comprised  primarily  of  communists  of  Persian 
nationality  who  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Soviets  from 
Baku  and  Turkestan,  the  Communist  Party  proved  more 
enduring  than  the  Gilan  Republic. 

The  most  recent  Soviet  military  invasion  of  Iran  took 
place  in  1941.  Plotting  began  in  November  1940,  when 
the  Soviets  secretly  negotiated  with  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  to  divide  the  Third  World  according  to  each  nation’s 
territorial  aspirations.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  draft 
Four  Power  Pact  endorsed  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
was  the  proviso,  “The  area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  recognized  as 
the  centre  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union. The 
Pact  was  never  finalized  and,  seven  months  later.  Hitler’s 
Operation  Barbarossa  brought  an  abrupt  end  to  Nazi-Soviet 
cooperation. 

Nonetheless,  two  months  after  the  German  attack  on 
the  USSR,  Soviet  troops — in  coordination  with  their  new 
British  allies — were  marching  toward  Tehran.  Their  allies 
changed  but  their  aspirations  endured.  Although  the  So¬ 
viets  had  identified  Iran  as  the  center  of  their  expan¬ 
sionist  aspirations,  their  invasion  was  primarily  for  security 
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purposes — namely,  to  eradicate  German  influence  and  to 
open  up  a  vital  supply  corridor  to  the  West.  Nonetheless, 
the  end  of  the  war  brought  with  it  the  rebirth  of  their  as¬ 
pirations  for  control  over  at  least  the  northern  portion 
of  Iran,  as  witnessed  by  their  refusal  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  northwestern  Iran  despite  their  written  pledge 
to  depart  within  six  months  after  the  termination  of  hostil¬ 
ities.  It  took  inten.se  Western  pressure,  which  reportedly 
included  a  direct  ultimatum  from  President  Truman,  to 
convince  the  Soviets  to  leave. 

Given  their  devastating  losses  in  World  War  II  and  their 
need  to  consolidate  their  control  over  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviets  were  in  no  position  to  challenge  the  West  and  attempt 
to  retain  control  over  Iran.  For  the  sixth  time  since  Peter  the 
Great,  the  Kremlin  reluctantly  withdrew  its  forces  from  Ira¬ 
nian  territory.  With  the  Soviets  gone,  the  socialist  republics 
they  helped  create  were  quickly  brought  back  under  Tehran’s 
control. 


Lessons  from  History 

This  thumbnail  sketch  of  Russian  and  Soviet  expansionism 
has  identified  many  of  the  motivating  factors  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  small,  isolated  Duchy’s  transformation  into 
the  world’s  largest  nation.  Quests  for  more  fertile  soil, 
for  mineral  resources,  and  for  secure  trade  routes  (includ¬ 
ing  direct  access  to  open  seas  and  world  markets)  all  played 
parts  in  Russia’s  expansion.  So  did  the  Kremlin’s  need 
to  secure  an  ever-expanding  frontier  from  “half-savage” 
neighbors;  this  need,  justified  in  terms  of  both  security  and, 
at  one  time,  religion,  was  reinforced  by  the  absence  of  natural 
boundaries.  Greed,  opportunism,  and  a  sense  of  manifest 
destiny  (as  outlined  in  Peter  the  Great’s  will)  also  played  a  part. 
In  short,  the  motives  were  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
The  path  of  least  resistance  was  the  direction  most  frequently 
travelled. 

Iraman  vulnerability,  caused  by  outside  invasions 
or  domestic  turmoil,  frequently  set  the  stage  for  Russian 
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expansion  into  the  Persian  Empire.  Significantly,  during  two 
of  the  four  penetrations  in  the  twentieth  century.  Kremlin 
agreements  with  Great  Britain,  the  countervailing  force  in  the 
theater  at  the  time,  preceded  the  invasions.  In  a  third  instance, 
the  British  threat  provided  part  of  the  incentive  and  rationale 
to  invade. 

Only  one  penetration — the  effort  to  counter  the  Turkish 
invasion  during  World  War  I — was  largely  benign,  although 
it’s  anyone’s  guess  how  that  drama  would  have  eventually 
played  itself  out  had  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  not  intervened. 
The  Bolsheviks  added  their  own  ideological  reasons  to  justify 
their  support  of  Iranian  separatist  movements  during  both 
of  their  invasions,  although  Troyanovsky’s  description  of  Iran 
as  “the  Suez  Canal  of  the  revolution’’  underscored  the 
Bolsheviks’  awareness  of  the  geopolitical  and  strategic  value 
of  Iran. 

The  Kremlin’s  decision  to  give  up  captured  Iranian 
territory  was  normally  reached  grudgingly,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  its  forces  were  overextended  and  needed 
more  urgently  elsewhere.  Wars  or  revolutions  played  a 
part  in  most  decisions.  And,  of  course,  significant  portions 
of  captured  territory,  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia, 
were  not  returned. 

In  addition,  a  heavy  price  was  normally  extracted  in 
return  for  the  agreement  to  depart.  In  Lenin’s  case,  the 
withdrawal  was  accompanied  by  a  treaty  that  provided  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  right  to  reintroduce  troops  “in  order 
to  take  the  necessary  military  steps  in  its  own  defense.’’  This 
privilege,  invoked  two  decades  later  to  justify  the  last  Soviet 
invasion,  remains  on  the  books  today,  Iranian  protests 
notwithstanding. 

In  1946  the  Soviets  (despite  promises  to  the  contrary) 
appeared  intent  on  remaining  in  northwestern  Iran  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  took  strong  protests  from  the  West, 
especially  from  the  United  States — reportedly  including  a 
secret  warning  from  Truman  to  Stalin  that  he  would  deploy 
the  US  Navy  into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  commit  American 
troops  to  the  defense  of  Iran — to  compel  the  Soviets  to  back 
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down.^*  As  was  the  case  during  most  of  the  earlier  pene¬ 
trations,  the  Soviets  lacked  the  military  wherewithal  to 
defend  their  claim  once  contested  or  threatened  (in  the 
region  or  elsewhere).  Their  capabilities  could  not  support 
their  desires.  The  United  States  had  successfully  called 
their  bluff. 


II.  SO  VIET  MILITAR  Y  POSTURE 

The  Soviet  Union’s  military  posture  opposite  Southwest  Asia 
has  changed  dramatically  since  the  Soviets  were  last  compelled 
to  withdraw  their  occupation  forces  from  Iran  in  1946.  The 
changes  have  included  the  introduction  of  a  command  and  con¬ 
trol  element  that  aids  in  the  planning  and  training  for  military 
operations  and  eases  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  should 
hostilities  break  out.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  significant 
upgrade  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Soviet  forces 
deployed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Iranian  border.  Also  of  con¬ 
cern,  Soviet  presence  and  influence  south,  east,  and  west  of 
Iran  have  steadily  expanded.  The  most  dramatic  of  these 
changes  and  improvements  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  the  Khomeini  Revolution,  and  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 


Improved  Command  and  Control 

In  terms  of  command  and  control,  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  the  establishment,  by  1984  at  the  latest,  of  a 
peacetime  High  Command  of  Forces  for  the  Southern  Theater 
of  Military  Operations,  which  encompasses  military  forces  in 
the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan  regions  (and,  until  their 
withdrawal,  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan).  Its  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  “in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf.”  To 
understand  the  importance  of  this  development,  some 
background  information  is  necessary. 

Within  the  USSR,  Soviet  armed  forces,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  and  selected  air  defense 
elements,  have  traditionally  been  organized  and  controlled 
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during  peacetime  by  military  districts.^®  During  wartime, 
military  district  forces  are  organized  into  independent  armies 
or  fronts,  which  operate  within  geographic  theaters  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  (or  TVDs,  from  the  Russian  teatr  voennykh 
deistvii),  a  TVD  being 

a  well  defined  territory  and  adjacent  sea  and  air  space,  within 
the  limits  of  which  a  well  defined  grouping  of  forces  under¬ 
takes  a  strategic  mission  in  time  of  war.  A  TVD .  .  .  includes 
one  or  several  strategic  or  operational  axes.^ 

Globally,  the  Soviets  have  identified  ten  continental  TVDs 
and  four  oceanic  TVDs.^*  Historically,  conunand  and  control 
of  forces  operating  within  the  TVDs  has  been  accomplished 
in  one  of  two  ways:  directly,  between  the  General  Staff  in 
Moscow  and  each  of  the  armies,  fronts,  and  fleets  operating 
within  the  TVD;  or  indirectly,  through  a  subordinate  TVD 
High  Command  of  Forces  (HCF),  which  in  turn  controls  its 
TVD’s  armies,  fronts,  and  fleets. 

During  World  War  II  the  Soviets  established  HCFs  to 
control  their  forces  in  four  Western  USSR  TVDs  between  July 
of  1941  and  June  of  1942,  with  little  success.  However,  an  HCF 
established  in  1945  in  the  Far  Eastern  TVD  successfully  con¬ 
trolled  three  fronts  and  the  Soviet  Pacific  Ocean  Fleet  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  war.  The  Far  Eastern  HCF  was  deac¬ 
tivated  at  war’s  end,  TVD  High  Commands  normally  not  be¬ 
ing  active  during  peacetime.^2 

During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Marshal  Ogarkov 
(Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  1977-1984)  began 
writing  on  the  central  importance  of  TVD  operations, 
explaining. 

It  is  not  the  front  operation,  but  the  larger  form  of  military 
operations — the  strategic  operation  in  the  theater  of  military 
operations — which  should  be  regarded  as  the  basic  operation 
in  a  possible  future  war.'^^ 

Concurrently,  a  Soviet  Military  Historical  Journal  arti¬ 
cle  claimed  the  1941-1942  Theater  High  Commands  failed. 
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in  part,  because  they  had  not  been  created  and  exercised  before 
the  war.  The  article’s  two  main  conclusions,  as  summarized 
in  the  US  Army’s  Soviet  General  Doctrine  for  War  study,  were 
as  follows: 

—  the  experience  of  the  war  showed  that  it  became  practically 
impossible  for  a  Supreme  High  Command  to  exercise  control 
of  military  operations  of  Armed  Forces  major  groupings 
without  an  intermediate  command. 

—  these  high  commands  and  overall  system  of  strategic  leader¬ 
ship  must  be  set  up  in  peacetime.  ^ 

In  light  of  these  findings,  peacetime  High  Commands 
have  now  been  established  for  four  key  TVDs:  the  Far  Eastern 
TVD  (opposite  China  and  Japan),  the  Western  and  South¬ 
western  TVDs  (two  of  the  three  TVDs  opposite  NATO),  and 
the  Southern  TVD  (opposite  Southwest  Asia).^^  As  the  US 
Army’s  study  notes, 

the  key  event  in  the  evolution  of  the  TVD  concept  has  been 
the  peacetime  establishment  of  High  Commands  of  Forces 
(HCF)  in  the  most  important  TVDs.  This  establishment  oc¬ 
curred  in  peacetime  to  ensure  more  efficient  conunand  and  con¬ 
trol  from  the  onset  of  a  future  war.  The  HCF  permits  greater 
flexibility  in  responding  to  situational  changes  within  each 
TVD.^ 

The  Southern  TVD  (STVD)  includes  the  ground,  air,  and 
non-strategic  nuclear  forces  residing  in  the  Transcaucasus, 
Caucasus,  and  Turkestan  Military  Districts  and  the  naval  units 
assigned  to  the  Caspian  Sea  Flotilla.  (See  map  on  p.  29.)  Its 
headquarters  is  located  at  Baku,  a  former  Persian  center  of 
commerce  situated  on  the  Caspian  Sea’s  west  coast.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  US  Central  Command 
(USCINCCENT) — whose  job  it  is  to  analyze  and  counter  the 
threat  posed  by  STVD  forces — the  STVD’s  primary  mission 
is  “to  plan  and  exercise  in  peacetime  for  the  conduct  of  of¬ 
fensive  operations  in  war.’’^"^  Although  the  STVD’s  area  of 
responsibility  also  includes  the  western  region  of  Turkey 
and  Pakistan,  “Iran  is  assessed  to  be  the  primary  military 
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objective,  given  its  strategic  location,  vast  resources,  and  poten¬ 
tial  political  and  military  vulnerability.”'** 

The  Soviet  decision  to  create  a  High  Command  of  Forces 
for  the  Southern  TVD  at  the  same  time  as  they  established  the 
HCFs  opposite  NATO  attests  to  the  growing  importance  of 
Southwest  Asia.  So  does  the  realization  that  the  STVD’s  first 
commander-in-chief  (CINC),  General  of  the  Army  Yuriy 
Maksimov  (CINC  during  1984-1985),  went  on  to  be  deputy 
minister  of  defense  and  CINC,  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  (the 
first  among  equals  of  the  five  Soviet  military  services).^^ 
The  second  STVD  CINC,  General  of  the  Army  Mikhail 
Zaytsev — the  highly-regarded  former  chief  of  the  prestigious 
Group  of  Soviet  Forces,  Germany — was  credited  with  being 
the  driving  force  behind  the  increased  aggressiveness  and 
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innovative  tactics  that  characterized  Soviet  operations  in 
Afghanistan  in  the  1985-1987  time  period, It  would  appear, 
however,  that  at  least  one  of  the  lessons  of  World  War  II  was 
learned  again  in  Afghanistan — namely,  that  to  be  effective, 
a  High  Command  of  Forces  must  be  created  and  exercised 
before  the  initiation  of  hostilities.  Zaytsev  retired  in  early  1989, 
during  a  period  of  widespread  leadership  changes  that  touched 
virtually  all  the  TVDs  and  military  districts.^!  General  of  the 
Army  Nikolay  Popov,  who  had  succeeded  General  Maksimov 
as  commander  of  the  Turkestan  Military  District  in  1984, 
moved  up  to  become  the  third  STVD  CINC. 

Details  relating  to  the  training  and  contingency  prepara¬ 
tions  of  STVD  forces  are  sparse.  It  must  be  assumed,  however, 
given  the  nature  of  their  overall  mission,  that  STVD  planners 
are  preparing,  testing,  and  exercising  military  contingency  plans 
covering  a  wide  range  of  options  against  any  and  all  countries 
that  fall  within  their  area  of  responsibility.  Although  the  ex¬ 
act  types  of  operations  are  unknown,  the  following  are  believed 
to  be  representative  of  the  types  of  operations  that  TVD  forces 
plan  and  train  to  conduct:52 

—  Destruction  of  major  groupings  and  concentrations  of 
enemy  forces, 

—  Immediate  destruction  of  enemy  nuclear  delivery  systems, 
warheads,  and  high-precision  non-nuclear  weapons. 

—  Seizure  and  occupation  of  key  political  and  economic 
centers. 

—  Destruction  or  disruption  of  eremy  command,  control, 
and  communications  capabilities. 

—  Denial  of  facilities  and  forces  that  the  enemy  could  use 
to  threaten  Soviet  forces. 

Concurrent  with  the  establishment  of  the  peacetime  High 
Command  of  Forces  have  been  improvements  in  the  TVD’s 
command,  control,  and  communications  (C^)  capabilities.  Im¬ 
provements  have  included  construction  of  hardened,  bunkered 
command  posts  and  communications  centers,  creation  of  an 
extensive  peacetime  communications  network,  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  numerous  mobile  signal  and  communication  support 
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systems.  As  a  result,  the  Soviets  will  be  able,  in  wartime,  to 
field  a  robust,  hardened,  redundant,  thus  highly  survivable 
system.  These  improvements  also  increase  the  readiness  of 
Soviet  forces  ‘‘by  moving  the  peacetime  command  structure 
closer  to  the  wartime  mode.”^^ 

The  peacetime  existence  of  a  High  Command  of  Forces 
in  the  Southern  TVD  does  not  automatically  indicate  that  the 
Soviets  intend  to  conduct  military  operations  against  Iran  or 
any  other  Southwest  Asian  nation.  But  it  does  mean  that  con¬ 
tingency  war  plans  and  the  mechanism  necessary  for  effective 
command  and  control  of  an  invasion  are  in  place,  are  being 
tested  and  steadily  improved,  and  will  thus  be  ready  if  and 
when  needed. 


Force  Improvements 

The  military  forces  assigned  to  the  Southern  TVD  have  been 
steadily  expanded  and  modernized  in  the  past  decade,  with  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  accounting  for  some,  but  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  upgrades.  Because  the  majority  of  the  forces  that 
deployed  to  Afghanistan  came  from  neighboring  military 
districts  and  have  reportedly  returned  for  the  most  part  to  bases 
in  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  STVD,  the  STVD  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  benefits — in  terms  of  combat  experience, 
realistic  training,  and  equipment  upgrades — of  the  war. 

Ground  forces  available  to  the  STA^D  commander  swelled 
from  25  combat  divisions  in  1978  to  32  in  1988.^5  Although 
only  20-25  percent  are  considered  to  be  full-strength,  combat- 
ready  units  (with  the  rest  in  varying  states  of  readiness), 
all  STVD  divisions  could  be  brought  up  to  a  full  state 
of  readiness  in  four  to  six  weeks  after  a  notification  order  was 
given.5^ 

Between  1978  and  1988,  the  number  of  armored  person¬ 
nel  carriers  and  infantry  fighting  vehicles  assigned  to  STVD 
units  more  than  tripled,  while  the  number  of  tanks  increased 
by  20  percent.  Other  firepower  enhancements  included  a  more 
than  twofold  increase  in  the  number  of  mortars  deployed 
throughout  the  theater,  along  with  an  80  percent  increase  in 
artillery  pieces.  As  a  result,  by  1989  more  than  5,400  tanks. 
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9,100  annored  personnel  carriers,  2,900  mortars,  and  5,600 
artillery  pieces  (as  shown  on  p.  33.)  were  deployed  with  the 
STVD’s  280,000  soldiers.^'’  In  June  of  1989,  the  Soviets  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Far  Eastern  TVD’s  Central  Asian  Military 
District  had  been  “abolished”  and  that  its  “successor”  was 
the  Turkestan  Military  District,  thus  giving  the  Southern  TVD’s 
High  Command  at  Baku  access  to  as  many  as  nine  additional 
(understrength)  divisions.^^ 

In  addition  to  numerical  increases,  there  has  been  a  slow 
but  steady  effort  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  equipment  available 
to  the  STVD’s  USSR-based  troops  (soldiers  in  Afghanistan 
normally  received  the  most  modem  and  effective  weapons). 
Former  truck-mounted  battalions  have  been  upgraded  with  new 
BMP  and  BTR-70  armored  vehicles.  There  has  also  been  a 
steady  infusion  of  more  advance,  longer-range,  self-propelled 
artillery  pieces,  such  as  the  152mm  field  gun  (which  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  enhanced  means  of  delivering  tactical  nuclear 
weapons).  Other  upgrades  have  included  the  introduction  of 
more  modem  surface-to-air  missile  systems,  such  as  the  SA-8 
Gecko  and  the  SA-13  Gopher,  which  have  added  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  shield  surrounding  the  STVD’s  forces.  In  addition, 
ground  force  mobility  has  been  further  enhanced  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Mi-26  Halo  helicopter  into  the  STVD.  The 
Halo,  the  world’s  largest  helicopter,  can  carry  a  load  com¬ 
parable  to  what  a  US  C-130  transport  plane  can  carry  (and 
over  two-and-one-half  times  as  many  troops  as  the  largest  US 
helicopter  can  carry).  Almost  half  of  the  Soviets’  total  inven¬ 
tory  of  these  heavy-lift  helicopters  are  based  in  the  STVD. 59 

Soviet  air  forces  assigned  to  the  STVD  have  also  been 
both  expanded  and  modernized  in  the  past  decade.  The  most 
signiHcant  change,  however,  has  been  in  the  change  of  em¬ 
phasis  regarding  the  employment  of  these  air  assets.  In  1978, 
there  were  18  fighter  regiments  in  the  STVD;  half  were  air 
defense  regiments,  the  other  half  were  fighter-bomber 
regiments  oriented  toward  battlefield  support  and  interdiction 
operations.  By  1988  the  number  of  attack-oriented  regiments 
had  doubled  (from  9  to  18  regiments)  while  the  number  of  air 
defense  regiments  had  been  cut  by  more  than  half  (from  9  to 
4  regiments).  Therefore,  while  the  total  number  of  air  force 
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Hghter  regiments  has  increased  by  only  20  percent  (from  18 
to  22  total  regiments),  there  has  been  a  much  greater  increase 
in  the  offensive  capability  of  the  STVD’s  fighter  force.  (See 
figure  1 .)  In  sum,  80  percent  of  the  STVD’s  approximately 
1,(XK)  fighter  aircraft  are  attack  rather  than  air  defense 
oriented.®* 

Force  upgrades  have  introduced  virtually  all  the  primary 
state-of-the-art  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  into  the  STVD.  These 
new  deployments  have  included  a  steady  influx  of  Su-24 
Fencers — the  best  deep-interdiction  aircraft  in  the  Soviets’  tac¬ 
tical  air  inventory,  with  range  and  payload  capabilities  com¬ 
parable  to  the  US  F-llI.  STVD  air  force  regiments  are  also 
equipped  with  the  Su-27  Flanker  (their  premier  air  superiority 
interceptor)  and  the  MiG-29  Fulcrum  (their  most  capable 
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counterair  flghter).  Both  have  a  true  look-down/shoot-down 
radar,  enabling  them  to  engage  low-flying  aircraft  and  cruise 
missiles.  The  Flankers’  primary  mission  is  to  protect  deep-strike 
aircraft  such  as  the  Fencer,  while  the  Fulcrum  operates  against 
enemy  strike  aircraft  closer  to  the  battlefleld.  Close  air  sup¬ 
port  over  the  battlefleld  is  provided  by  the  Su-25  Frogfoot, 
which  entered  the  operational  inventory  via  Afghanistan  and 
remains  in  the  STVD  inventory.^* 

The  STVD’s  modest  naval  force  consists  of  S  principal 
surface  combatants  (frigates  or  corvettes),  IS  amphibious  ships, 
17  other  small  combatants,  and  S  auxiliaries.  These  forces 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  Soviet  preeminence  in  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  to  provide  a  secure  power  projection  and 
logistical  support  route  to  Iranian  shores.  Soviet  Indian  Ocean 
naval  forces,  though  available  to  support  STVD  operations, 
are  not  believed  to  be  subordinate  to  the  HCF  at  Baku  during 
peacetime.®^ 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Soviet  forces  in  the  STVD — or 
anywhere  else  in  the  USSR,  for  that  matter— are  “ten  feet 
tall. 1  readily  acknowledge  that  STVD  forces  (ground  more 
so  than  air)  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  be 
considered  on  a  par — in  terms  of  readiness,  training,  and 
equipment — with  their  counterparts  deployed  in  the  western 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  potential  opponents  along 
the  STVD  border  are  likewise  less  well  equipped.  The  main 
point  is  that  the  southern  region,  long  considered  a  military 
backwater,  has  in  the  1980s  received  priority  treatment, 
especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  High  Command  of 
Forces  at  Baku.  In  addition,  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  and 
equipment  from  Eastern  Europe  will  permit  further  upgrades 
within  the  STVD — which  lies  outside  NATO’s  and  China’s 
areas  of  primary  concern. 


Expanded  Soviet  Presence  and  Influence 

The  Soviets  also  continue  to  expand  both  their  military  presence 
and  their  real  and  potential  influence  south,  east,  and  west  of 
Iran.  Their  military  presence  is  supported  by  their  access  to 
military  facilities  in  South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia  and  by  their 
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willingness  to  sell  arms  to  virtually  all  interested  consumers 
in  the  region — sales  normally  accompanied  by  military  and 
civilian  advisors  and  technicians. 

Soviet  access  to  Yemeni  military  installations  dates  back 
more  than  two  decades,  to  when  the  Soviets  were  quick  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  the  British  evacuation  of  Aden.  Soviet  naval 
units  began  visiting  Aden  in  1968  and  began  using  anchorages 
around  Socotra  Island  that  same  year.  In  1969,  Soviet  advisors 
arrived  for  the  first  time  in  Aden.  Both  their  ships  and  their 
advisors  have  maintained  a  constant  presence  in  the  PDRY 
ever  since.  ^ 

Beginning  in  the  late  1970s,  Soviet  ships  were  joined  by 
11-38  May  anti-submarine  warfare/reconnaissance  aircraft, 
which  are  now  continuously  based  in  the  PDRY.  From  there 
they  conduct  surveillance  missions  throughout  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  North  Arabian  Sea.  Since 
the  late  1970s,  Cuban  military  advisors  have  joined  their  Soviet 
counterparts  in  providing  training  to  the  PDRY  armed  forces 
(which  are  equipped  almost  exclusively  with  Soviet  military 
hardware).  The  Soviets  have  also  positioned  a  radar  direction- 
finding  and  intelligence  collection  post  in  the  PDRY  to  increase 
their  ability  to  monitor  developments  throughout  the  region.®^ 

In  the  late  1970s,  the  Soviets  began  sending  arms  and  ad¬ 
visors  to  Ethiopia  and  soon  became  directly  involved,  along 
with  the  Cubans,  in  assisting  Ethiopia  in  its  war  with  Somalia 
over  the  disputed  Ogaden  region.  The  quid  pro  quo  was  Soviet 
access  to  naval  and  air  facilities  in  Ethiopia,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  minor  naval  repair  facility  and  sup¬ 
port  base  at  Dehalik  Island  in  the  Red  Sea.^ 

Access  to  military  facilities  in  both  Ethiopia  and  the 
PDRY  has  permitted  the  Soviets  to  maintain  a  constant  naval 
presence  throughout  the  1980s  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region — 
to  include  the  North  Arabian  Sea  and,  since  1986,  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  presence  has  ranged  from  at  least  10  to  as  many 
as  25  ships,  including  between  4  and  8  surface  combatants  and, 
at  times,  1  or  2  submarines.^^ 

In  1989  there  were  between  3,000  and  4,000  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  and  civilian  advisors  in  the  PDRY  and  another 
5,000  or  more  Soviet  and  Cuban  advisors  in  Ethiopia.  They 
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were  joined  in  Ethiopia  by  some  2,000  Cuban  combat  troops, 
the  remnants  of  the  20,000-man  force  that  deployed  to  Ethiopia 
during  the  Ogaden  War.  Recent  history  has  shown  that  these 
Soviet  and  Cuban  advisors  do  more  than  merely  advise.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1986  coup  in  the  PDRY,  Soviet  and  Cuban  in-country 
advisors  provided  direct  support  to  the  hard-line,  radical  ele¬ 
ment  that  eventually  ousted  the  more  moderate  (but  still  com¬ 
munist  and  pro-Soviet)  central  government.  Soviet  air  force 
advisors  flew  combat  missions  in  support  of  the  hard-liners 
and  airlifted  from  Ethiopia  Cuban  combat  troops  that  subse¬ 
quently  spearheaded  the  ground  operations  that  forced  the 
loyalist  government  troops  out  of  the  country.®* 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  historically  avoided  com¬ 
mitting  its  own  troops  to  combat  in  countries  not  immediately 
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adjacent  to  its  borders,  the  PDRY  case  provides  a  clear  and 
recent  (Gorbachev-era)  exception  to  this  general  rule.  It  also 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  Soviet  (and  Cuban)  on-scene  ad¬ 
visors,  employing  readily  available  host-nation  military  equip¬ 
ment,  can  add  another  dimension  to  the  Soviets’  ability  to 
threaten  the  region’s  sea  lanes  and  strategic  choke  points. 

Soviet  advisors  are  also  present,  in  smaller  numbers,  in 
Afghanistan,  Iraq,  India,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Syria,  and  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic  (North  Yemen),  as  the  Soviets  continue 
to  provide  arms  to  all  these  countries.  Of  particular 
significance,  Iraq  and  India  have  ranked  as  the  number  one 
and  two  recipients  of  Soviet  arms  among  the  nations  of  the 
Third  World  during  the  past  decade.  As  General  George  Crist, 
former  commander-in-chief  of  the  US  Central  Command,  is 
fond  of  noting,  these  two  nations  lie  on  the  western  and  eastern 
flanks  of  Southwest  Asia.  Does  dependence  on  Soviet  arms 
make  either  or  both  of  these  nations  more  likely  to  actively 
support  Soviet  military  operations  against  Iran  (or  Pakistan)? 
Perhaps  not.  But  the  Soviets,  being  geographically  contiguous 
to  Iran,  need  little  outside  basing  or  support.  What  they  would 
desire  is  assurance  that  basing  and  other  means  of  support 
would  not  be  provided  to  opponents  of  their  adventurism.  I 
would  contend  that  Iraq’s  and  India’s  heavy  dependence  on 
Soviet  arms  is  more  likely  than  not  to  reinforce  their  disposi¬ 
tion  toward  a  “hands-off’  neutrality  in  the  event  of  Soviet- 
initiated  hostilities  in  Southwest  Asia.^^ 

The  Soviets  maintain  close  ties  to  many  countries  on  Iran’s 
periphery.  (See  the  table  on  p.  36.)  They  have  Treaties  of  Frkad- 
ship  with  two  of  Iran’s  immediate  neighbors  (Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan)  and  With  three  of  the  four  states  that  sit  astride  the  strategic 
Bab  El  Mandeb  accessway  leading  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  and  the  Arabian  Sea  (Ethiopia,  the  PDRY,  and  North 
Yemen  have  treaties  with  the  Soviets;  tiny  Djibouti  does  not). 
These  treaties  provide  the  Soviets  with  entree,  access,  and,  in  the 
cases  of  both  Afghanistan  and  Iran  in  the  past,  an  excuse  to  in¬ 
tervene  militarily  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  friends.'^o 
The  Soviets  have  also  increased  both  the  degree  and  level 
of  sophistication  of  their  diplomatic  activity  in  and  around  Iran 
in  recent  years.  Since  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  assmnption  of  power. 
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the  Soviets  have  established  formal  ties  with  Oman,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates,  and  Qatar.  Only  Saudi  Arabia  and  Bahrain 
among  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  states  do  not 
recognize  the  Soviet  Union,  and  many  analysts  (myself  in¬ 
cluded)  predict  that  both  will  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Moscow  in  the  near  future.^* 

The  Soviets  also  tried  their  hand  at  shuttle  diplomacy 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  with  senior 
foreign  ministry  officials  such  as  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vorontsov  conducting  diplomatic  missions  to  Iran  and  Iraq 
(along  with  visits  to  other  Arab  capitals),  in  an  attempt  to  act 
as  an  “honest  broker”  between  the  two  belligerents.  If  nothing 
else,  these  efforts  are  helping  to  slowly  overcome  years  of 
suspicion  while  also  contributing  to  the  positive  diplomatic 
image  being  developed  and  fostered  during  the  Gorbachev  era. 
The  days  of  heavy-handed  Soviet  diplomatic  efforts  in¬ 
advertently  working  for,  rather  than  against.  Western  interests 
are  over. 

The  Soviet  pullout  from  Afghanistan  is  sure  to  open  still 
more  doors  throughout  the  Muslim  world.  Of  particular 
consequence,  it  should  contribute  to  Soviet  attempts  to  improve 
ties  with  the  Iranian  Islamic  Republic.  Thus  it  should  assist 
the  Soviets  in  increasing  their  influence  in  Iran  while  helping 
to  remove  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  “Great  Satan”  category. 

The  March  1989  visit  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  with  Ayatollah  Khomeini  in  Iran  and  President 
(then-Majlis  Speaker)  Rafsanjani’s  June  1989  visit  to  Moscow 
(and  Baku)  show  how  far  the  Soviets  have  come  in  reestab¬ 
lishing  normal  relations  with  Iran — especially  compared  with 
Iran’s  continued  adversarial  relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  its  up-and-down  relations  with  Western  Europe. 

*  «  *  «  * 

In  short,  the  Soviets’  military  presence  and  real  and  poten¬ 
tial  influence  around  Iran’s  periphery  appear  to  be  at  an 
all-time  high,  and  the  prospects  for  further  improvements  in 
relations  (and  influence),  not  only  with  Iran’s  neighbors  but 
with  Iran  itself,  appear  good.  Militarily,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
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Stronger  position  vis-a-vis  Southwest  Asia  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  history.  The  military  command  and  control  structure 
necessary  to  smooth  the  transition  from  peace  to  war — and 
to  then  direct  the  war  effort — is  in  place  and  being  exercised. 
Military  forces  within  the  Southern  Theater  of  Military  Opera¬ 
tions  have  been  expanded  and  upgraded  with  the  latest  Soviet 
hardware.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  established  footholds 
around  Iran  and  continue  to  expand  their  presence  and  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  the  region. 

In  the  final  analysis,  when  one  attempts  to  understand 
or  quantify  the  threat  that  one  nation  poses  to  another,  the 
product  of  two  key  factors  comes  into  play.  One  factor  is 
military  capability;  the  other  is  political  intent.  This  chapter 
has  focused  primarily  on  military  capability  because,  without 
military  capability,  intent  may  represent  nothing  more  than 
wishful  thinking. 

In  1946,  Stalin’s  intent  was  to  maintain  his  grasp  on 
northern  Iran.  When  this  intent  was  challenged,  he  apparently 
assessed  his  regional  (or  global)  military  capability  as  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  see  his  desires  through  to  fruition  in  the  face  of  Western 
and  Iranian  opposition.  Today,  the  Soviets  do  not  appear  im¬ 
mediately  intent  on  employing  military  force  to  extend  their 
influence  over  Iran.  However,  intentions  and  circumstances 
(and  opportunities)  can  change  overnight.  The  major  difference 
between  1946  and  today — indeed  the  major  difference  between 
the  STYD  a  scant  decade  ago  and  today — is  the  significant  im¬ 
provement,  in  both  real  and  relative  terms,  of  the  Soviets’ 
military  capability  opposite  Southwest  Asia. 

If  the  Soviets  were  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  influence  or  control  over  a  portion  or  all  of  Iran 
tomorrow,  many  factors  would  no  doubt  contribute  to  their 
decision  whether  or  not  to  act.  But,  unlike  1946,  a  lack  of 
military  capability  in  the  region  would  not  be  the  prohibitive 
factor.  Likewise,  if  a  decision  was  made  to  employ  military 
force  in  Southwest  Asia,  Soviet  leaders  would  be  much  less 
susceptible  to  Western  ultimatums  than  they  were  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  postwar  years.  The  risks  involved  in  calling  their  bluff 
have  also  multiplied. 
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III.  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  INTERESTS 


Kremlin  leaders  have  historically  demonstrated  both  desire  and 
willingness  to  expand  their  nation’s  borders  southward  into 
Iran.  In  recent  years,  they  have  improved  their  military 
capability  to  do  so.  But  the  question  remains:  Has  a  spot  been 
reserved  in  the  Kremlin’s  crown  for  a  Persian  jewel?  To  answer 
that  question,  we  should  consider  how  Moscow  would  benefit 
from  having  Iran  firmly  within  the  Soviet  Union’s  sphere  of 
influence  or  control. 

One  way  to  determine  if  Iran  remains  at  the  “centre  of 
the  aspirations’’  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  assess  its  importance 
in  terms  of  Moscow’s  overall  Third  World  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives.  For  the  sake  of  discussion  and  analysis,  I  will 
categorize  these  objectives  under  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  general  headings: 

—  to  preserve  and  enhance  Soviet  security 

—  to  obtain  geopolitical,  economic,  or  strategic  advantage 

—  to  consolidate  the  position  of  world  socialism 

There  are,  of  coinse,  many  other  candidates.^2  Some  that 
immediately  come  to  mind  include  the  following: 

—  to  expand  Soviet  presence  and  influence 

—  to  acquire  territory  (for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  buffer) 

—  to  gain  access  to  warm-water  ports 

—  to  reduce  US  and  Western  presence  and  influence 

—  to  deny  the  West  access  to  the  region’s  resources 

—  to  combat  Chinese  presence  and  influence 

—  to  combat  the  spread  of  Islamic  fundamentalism 

—  to  encourage  the  spread  of  world  communism 

—  to  support  “wars  of  national  liberation” 

—  to  enhance  Soviet  prestige 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dismiss  or  overlook  these,  or 
others.  But,  primarily  for  ease  of  discussion,  they  wiU  be  sub¬ 
sumed  into  one  or  more  of  the  three  overall  categories. 
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To  Preserve  Soviet  Security 

Iran  shares  a  1,690-kilometer  land  and  Caspian  Sea  bordo^  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  fact,  when  combined  with  traditional 
Russian  paranoia,  makes  Iran  an  area  of  primary  Soviet 
security  interest.  Soviet  perceptions  of  the  potential  security 
threat  involve  the  threat  posed  by  Iran  per  se  as  well  as  by 
Tehran’s  current  or  potential  alliances.  The  indigenous  Iranian 
threat  must  be  further  divided  into  the  more  traditional  military 
threat  and  a  second,  more  recent  phenomenon,  the  threat  posed 
by  the  spread  of  Iran’s  revolutionary  Islamic  fervor. 

Military  Considerations  In  strictly  military  terms,  one  would 
be  hard-pressed  today  (or  even  historically)  to  devise  a  serious 
Iranian  threat  to  Soviet  security.  Not  since  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Tamerlane,  in  the  14th  century,  have  Persian  forces 
marched  north;  even  then,  their  march  was  in  pursuit  of 
enemies,  not  territory.  In  the  past  six  centuries,  the  military 
threat  has  consistently  originated  from  Moscow,  not  from 
Tehran. 

The  Iranian  armed  forces  today  include  approximately 
600,000  men  (and  boys).  During  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  roughly 
half  of  Iran’s  soldiers  were  members  of  the  “regular”  armed 
forces;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  more  fervent  Revolutionary 
Guards.  The  future  complexion  of  the  armed  forces  is  unclear. 
The  once-predominant  Revolutionary  Guards  were  largely 
discredited  late  in  the  war,  so  some  reduction  in  the  Guards’ 
role,  and  in  the  overall  strength  of  the  armed  forces,  appears 
likely.^^  At  present,  virtually  all  of  Iran’s  ground  forces  re¬ 
main  concentrated  along  the  border  with  Iraq,  where,  cease¬ 
fires  or  peace  treaties  notwithstanding,  they  appear  destined 
to  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Iran’s  air  and  naval  forces 
are  mere  shadows  of  their  former  might. 

Eight  years  of  bloody  fighting  and  an  uncertain  future 
left  Iran’s  military  forces  war  weary  and  in  need  of  massive 
infusions  of  equipment,  ammunition,  and  spare  parts.  These 
conditions  remain  today.  In  the  months  inunediately  preceding 
their  August  1988  cease  Are  with  Iraq,  Iranian  forces  proved 
themselves  incapable  of  holding  even  well-fortiAed  defensive 
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positions.  Their  will  to  flght  appeared  to  be  ebbing— 
understandably,  given  that  Iranian  casualties  over  the  course 
of  the  war  are  estimated  at  almost  800,000,  equivalent  to  2 
percent  of  Iran’s  entire  population  killed,  wounded,  or  miss- 
ing.*^^  Even  at  the  height  of  their  limited  successes,  during  the 
1987  Basrah  campaign  or  the  1986  A1  Fao  offensive,  Iranian 
forces  demonstrated  serious  logistical  shortcomings  (despite 
short  and  relatively  secure  lines  of  communications)  that  in¬ 
hibited  their  ability  to  fully  prosecute  their  offensives.  True, 
the  Soviets  (and  the  West)  must  acknowledge  Iran’s  tenacity 
and  willingness  to  defend  itself— especially  evident  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  following  impressive  Iraqi  gains  and  the 
West’s  generally  effective  arms  onbargo.  Nonetheless,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  an  Iranian  military  threat  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  today  appear  too  slim  to  merit  serious  concern. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  threat  might  have 
been.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  envisioned  Iran 
as  one  of  two  American-backed  “pillars”  of  regional  security 
(Saudi  Arabia  being  the  otho-  one).  The  United  States  appeared 
ready  and  willing  to  sell  the  Shah  all  the  arms  he  could  buy, 
excepting  nuclear  weapons.*^^  The  Iranian  armed  forces, 
already  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  Gulf  region,  were 
destined  for  still  further  expansion  and  modernization.  For 
example,  the  United  States  provided  Iran  with  the  F-14,  one 
of  America’s  premier  flghter  aircraft,  along  with  the  improved 
version  of  the  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  system.  Just  before 
the  Islamic  revolution  in  Iran,  the  Shah  was  discussing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  at  least  160,  possibly  as  many  as  3(X),  F-16  fighter- 
bombers,  7  E3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  (AW AC)  air¬ 
craft,  and  4  Spruance-class  destroyers,  all  three  representing 
the  state  of  the  art  in  their  respective  categories.^^ 

The  Soviets  were  vocal  in  their  concern  about  these  ac¬ 
tual  and  contemplated  arms  deals,  complaining  frequently  that 
there  was  “no  justiHcation  for  such  a  large-scale  buildup  of 
Iran’s  armaments”  and  warning  that  these  arms  deals  “went 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  legitimate  defense  needs  and  created 
a  dangerous  situation  in  the  region. Much  to  Moscow’s 
relief,  the  Iranian  Revolution  brought  all  such  deals  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  Had  the  Shah’s  wish  list  been  filled  before  he 
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abdicated,  the  ability  of  Iran’s  armed  forces  to  threaten,  or 
defend  against  an  attack  from,  the  Soviet  Union  ivould  have 
been  significantly  enhanced.  Instead,  both  the  actual  and  the 
potential  military  threat  posed  by  Iran  have  greatly  diminished 
since  the  Iranian  Revolution. 

Ideological  Challenges  Preserving  Soviet  state  security  also 
requires  “prevention  of  ideologies  alien  to  Soviet-style 
Marxism-Leninism  from  gaining  positions  from  which  they 
could  disrupt  Soviet  society.’’"^*  Ayatollah  RuhoUah  Kho¬ 
meini’s  radical  brand  of  “religious  universalism’’  (calling  for 
clerical  preeminence  over  secular  affairs)  provided  particular 
cause  for  concern  because  the  “export  of  the  Iranian  Revolu¬ 
tion’*  quickly  emerged  as  one  of  Iran’s  major  foreign  policy 
goals  following  Khomeini’s  assumption  of  power.  His  public 
statements  quickly  established  that  Khomeini  felt  “a  mission 
to  establish  his  brand  of  theocracy  throughout  Islam. 
Other  leading  clerics  were  also  quick  to  stress  their  belief  in 
the  universal  applicability  of  the  Iranian  Revolution.  In  a  1979 
broadcast.  Ayatollah  Shariyat-madari  stated,  “the  Iranian 
MusUm  people’s  triumphant  struggle  constitutes  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  world  struggles  and  the  best  model  to  follow 
by  the  oppressed  Muslim  peoples  of  the  world’’  [emphasis 
added].*® 

At  its  height,  this  inflammatory  rhetoric  helped  spark  the 
Iran-Iraq  War.**  In  recent  years,  however,  the  quest  to  “ex¬ 
port  the  revolution’’  has  been  deemphasized  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.*^  Nonetheless,  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  legacy  lives  on 
and  his  most  ardent  apostles  continue  to  maintain  that  then- 
brand  of  religious  universalism  represents  the  “best  model’’ 
for  a  true  Islamic  society.  In  his  will,  Khomeini  called  on  all 
Iranian  embassies  to  help  spread  the  “bright  face  of  Islam’’ 
so  that  “Islam  will  conquer  the  whole  world  and  its  proud  flag 
will  be  hoisted  everywhere.’’*^  In  addition,  shortly  before  his 
death,  Khomeini  sent  a  letter  to  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  urging  him  to  embrace  the  “world-encompassing 
values  of  Islam’’  as  “a  means  for  the  well-being  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  nations’’  and  a  way  to  help  “undo  the  knots  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  humanity.’’*^ 
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Does  this  Islamic  resurgence  seriously  threaten  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  jury  ronains  out  on  this  question.  According  to 
scholars  like  Alexandre  Bennigsen  (who  for  years  monitored 
developments  in  Soviet  Central  Asia),  by  the  mid-1980s  the 
Soviets  had  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  potential 
problem  posed  by  the  spread  of  Islam: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  recognize  the  need  to  counter 
strongly  the  renewed  interest  in  religion,  religiotis  culture, 
and  religious  traditions  among  the  Muslim  population  in  the 
USSR.  Islam  is  viewed  as  disruptive  to  Soviet  social  engineer¬ 
ing  at  home,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  foreign  interference 
in  Soviet  affairs.  Judging  from  the  vast  amount  of  Soviet  media 
space,  educational  programs,  and  manhours  allotted  to  anti- 
Islamic  activities,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  taking  this  matter 
seriously.*^ 

Bennigsen  acknowledged  that  some  Western  observers 
believe  the  Iranian  Revolution  will  have  “virtually  no  impact" 
on  Soviet  Muslims  because  of  the  “advanced  state  of  Soviet 
Central  Asia’s  ’modernization,*  secularization,  and  ’social 
mobilization’.’’  However,  he  found  it  “inconceivable  that 
Soviet  Muslims  can  remain  unaffected.’’  He  argued  instead 
that  “information  and  ideas,  particularly  fundamentalist  ones 
from  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  will  continue  to  penetrate  the 
borders  of  the  USSR.’’8« 

A  simple  review  of  demographics  suggests  that  the  poten¬ 
tial  clearly  exists  for  future  problems  within  the  Soviet  Muslim 
population.  With  50-60  million  Muslim  inhabitants,  the  Soviet 
Union  today  contains  the  fifth  largest  Muslim  population  in 
the  world.^  In  fact,  there  are  more  Muslims  in  the  USSR  than 
there  are  in  Iran.  Soviet  Muslims — although  still  a  decided 
minority — are  procreating  at  a  rate  two  to  tl^ee  times  greater 
than  the  Soviet  national  average.  Moreover,  Soviet  Muslim 
birth  rates  are  increasing  while  those  of  the  politically  domi¬ 
nant  Slavic  populations  are  declining.  By  the  year  2000  there 
will  be  two  or  fewer  ethnic  Russians  for  every  Soviet  Muslim, 
versus  the  greater  than  3:1  ratio  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
1979  Soviet  census.^^  If  Iran  again  chooses  to  instigate  trou- 
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ble,  a  target  audience  might  easily  be  found  inside  the  Soviet 
Muslim  world. 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  potential  problems  posed  by 
a  spread  of  religious  fervor  into  thdr  southern  Muslim  regions 
and  have  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  potential  threat.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  “Islamic  prob¬ 
lem”  has  increased  signiHcantly,  particularly  within  the  Sovi^ 
Central  Asian  news  media.^^  The  following  comments  by  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Tajikistan  Communist  Party  Central 
Conunittee,  K.  M.  Makhkamov,  are  typical  of  Soviet  report¬ 
ing  on  this  topic: 

One  area  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda  is  sophisticated  attempts 
to  fuse  the  propaganda  of  nationalism  with  religion. ...  As 
a  result  of  ideological  sabotage  against  the  republic’s  popula¬ 
tion  and  unscrupulous  playing  with  people’s  national  and 
religious  feelings,  as  well  as  because  of  weak  ideological- 
upbringing  work,  certain  citizens  succumb  to  this  hostile 
propaganda. 

Recently,  owing  to  a  certain  underestimation  of  and 
slackening  in  scientiHc-atheistic  work  among  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  level  of  relipousness  in  the  republic  has  grown  ap¬ 
preciably. .. .  The  most  reactionary  representatives  of  the 
clergy  are  trying  to  breathe  new  life  into  nationalistic 
vestiges. . . . 

We  are  especially  disturbed  by  the  fascination  with 

religion  exhibited  by  some  young  people _ All  this  is  a  direct 

consequence  of  deflciencies  in  ideological  upbringing.^ 

Several  qualifications  are  appropriate  at  this  point.  First, 
despite  Soviet  fears,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Soviet 
Muslims  were  willing  to  rise  up  against  the  Kremlin’s  author¬ 
ity  solely  in  response  to  Khomeini’s  call.  It  appears  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  respond  today  to  the 
urging  of  lesser  Iranian  figures.^^  Fewer  than  4  million  (or  well 
under  10  percent)  of  the  USSR’s  Muslim  population  are 
members  of  the  Shia  sect.  Virtually  all  the  rest  are  members 
of  the  Sunni  sect.^  Sunni  Muslims  appear  less  susceptible  to 
“Khomeiniism,”  that  is,  to  Iran’s  particular  brand  of  radical 
Islamic  rhetoric.  For  that  matto*,  even  in  countries  such  as  Iraq 
and  Bahrain,  where  Shiites  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
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population,  forces  of  nationalism  and  ethnicity — combined 
with  government  repression — have  helped  deflate  the  threat.^^ 

Second,  many  Soviet  Muslims  are  Muslim  in  name  only. 
Few  are  “firm  believers.”  The  majority  profess  to  be  either 
atheists  or  non-believers.  Although  Makhkamov’s  comments 
revealed  the  Communist  Party’s  concerns  about  “the  fascina¬ 
tion  with  religion  exhibited  by  some  young  people,”  it  appears 
the  percentage  of  atheists  and  non-believers  is  greatest  among 
the  under-40  population — and  especially  among  the  under- 
20 — who  most  directly  feel  the  effect  of  generations  of  Soviet 
education  on  scientific-atheistic  principles.^ 

Third,  as  alluded  to  earlier,  some  analysts  argue  that  the 
“advanced  state”  of  Soviet  Central  Asia’s  modernization, 
secularization,  and  social  mobilization  efforts  has  resulted  in 
the  Soviet  Muslim  community  being  much  better  off  than  its 
poorer  cousins  to  the  south,  thus  much  less  susceptible  to 
Islamic  admonitions. 

Nonetheless,  the  threat  posed  by  “Khomeiniism” — which 
did  not  die  with  the  Ayatollah — cannot  be  totally  discounted 
by  Moscow.  The  “anti-imperialist”  nature  of  the  Iranian 
Revolution,  although  praised  by  the  Kremlin  when  directed 
against  the  United  States,  represents  a  double-edged  sword. 
Khomeini  made  it  clear  that  his  followers  must  pay  attention 
not  only  to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  US  “Great  Satan,”  but 
also  to  the  dangers  posed  by  “socialist  imperialism,”  or  the 
USSR.  Although  Khomeini  most  often  emphasized  the  evils 
of  the  United  States,  he  never  recanted  his  famous  1964  maxim, 
“America  is  worse  than  Britain.  Britain  is  worse  than  America. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  worse  than  both  of  them.  Each  is  worse 
and  more  unclean  than  the  other.”^^  This  theme  has  been 
reinforced  repeatedly.  In  Khomeini’s  March  1980  Persian  New 
Year  address,  he  admonished  his  followers  to  be  “fully  aware 
that  the  danger  represented  by  the  Communist  powers  is  no 
less  than  that  of  America.”^  It  was  echoed  repeatedly  in  his 
will,  which  identified  nations  adhering  to  communism  as  “the 
most  dictatorial  and  powermongering  states  on  the  globe”  and 
singled  out  the  Russian  people  as  “living  under  an  oppres¬ 
sion  much  greater  than  that  imposed  by  the  world’s  other 
dictators.”^ 
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In  sum,  there  appears  to  be  no  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  its  Muslim  neighbor  to  the  south — 
at  least  no  danger  so  thi  eatening  and  so  clearly  linked  to  Tehran 
as  to  warrant  military  action  against  the  Islamic  regime.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  Moscow  can’t  help  but  see  both  the 
real  challenge  and  the  potential  escalatory  nature  of  the  Islamic 
revivalist  threat.  To  the  extent  that  the  leaders  in  Moscow  lose 
any  sleep  at  all  over  the  threat  posed  by  their  southern  neighbor, 
it  is  clearly  “Khomeiniism,”  not  Iran’s  military  might  or  poten¬ 
tial,  that  underlies  their  nightmares. 

Outside  Alliances  There  is  another  dimension  to  the  secur¬ 
ity  threat  that  the  Soviets  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  Even  if 
Iran  does  not  represent  a  serious  threat  per  se,  its  territory  can 
still  serve  as  a  staging  base  for  others  who  may  be  more  capable 
of  challenging  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Professor  Shahram  Chubin 
of  the  Graduate  Institute  of  International  Studies  in  Geneva 
points  out. 

The  Soviet  Union  saw  Iran’s  pro-Westero  alignment  as  a  threat 
and  an  insult,  implying  as  it  did  the  West’s  ability  to  use  Ira¬ 
nian  territory  against  the  USSR  to  deny  the  Soviets  their 

‘legitimate’  security  concerns _ Iran’s  arms  build-up  in  the 

1970’s  was  seen  as  dangerous  because  it  could  be  used  by  the 
US  (even  against  Iran’s  wishes,  the  Soviets  alleged).^® 

The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  no  doubt  recall  that  a  short 
decade  ago  Iran  was  still  a  member  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO).  Although  CENTO  was  admittedly 
dying  a  natural  death  long  before  Khomeini  ofHcially  killed 
it,  the  possibility  of  Western  forces  opening  up  an  additional 
front  against  the  USSR’s  “soft  underbelly’’  in  the  event  of 
a  global  war  was  one  that  prudent  Soviet  planners  before  1979 
had  to  take  seriously. 

From  a  security  alliance  standpoint,  as  Moscow  surveys 
the  Iranian  scene  today  it  must  feel  cautiously  optimistic.  In 
the  past  decade  Iran  has  transformed  itself  from  a  nation 
that  willingly  served  as  one  of  the  “pillars”  of  US  policy 
to  a  fiercely  independent,  “neither  East  nor  West”  republic 
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that  looks  upon  its  previous  US  friend  and  benefactor  as  the 
“Great  Satan.” 

The  Soviets  are  smart  enough  to  know  that  national 
moods  are  rarely  constant  and  that  the  absolute  nadir  in 
US-Iranian  relations  has,  in  all  probability,  already  been 
reached  and  passed.  Even  though  they  would  like  to  see 
US-Iranian  relations  remain  at  a  low  level,  a  reduced  swing 
of  the  pendulum  is  realistically  the  best  the  Soviets  can  hope 
to  influence  or  achieve.  They  a^  realize  that — at  least  in  terms 
of  security  relationships — the  rules  of  the  so-called  “zero-sum 
game”  do  not  automatically  apply.^  Although  the  Soviets 
certainly  see  Iran’s  break  with  the  United  States  as  a  positive 
development— one  that  incret^es  both  the  Soviets’  sense  of 
security  and  the  overall  geopolitical  and  strategic  balance — it 
did  not  drive  Iran  into  the  Soviet  camp. 

Nonetheless,  in  relative  terms,  the  Soviets  must  view  their 
overall  security  as  having  been  enhanced  by  the  dissolution  of 
CENTO  and  the  disintegration  of  the  US-Iranian  security  rela¬ 
tionship  in  general.  It  is  difficult  to  seriously  envision  even  the 
most  “pragmatic”  Iranian  leadership  guiding  the  nation  back 
into  the  Great  Satan’s  bed.  Nor  are  most  Americans  eager  to 
have  Iran  climb  back  in,  given  the  degree  of  hatred  and  bit¬ 
terness  that  evolved  out  of  the  1979  takeover  of  the  US  Em¬ 
bassy,  the  subsequent  444-day  hostage  crisis,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  reported  links  between  Iran  and  the  terrorists  holding 
Americans  captive  in  Lebanon. 

The  periodic  clashes  between  US  and  Iranian  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  that  grew  out  of  America’s  increased  presence 
and  expanded  ship  protection  regime  in  1987  and  1988  added 
fuel  to  both  sides’  fires.  By  contrast,  the  Soviets’  low-key 
response  to  instances  when  Soviet  merchant  ships  were  at¬ 
tacked,  boarded,  or  struck  by  mines  avoided  diplomatic  crises 
and  bad  blood. 

Finally,  even  an  eventual  return  to  more  normal  US- 
Iranian  relations— especially  in  the  context  of  a  shift  from 
“neither  East  nor  West”  to  “both  East  and  West” — could 
work  to  Moscow’s  advantage,  since  the  Soviets  are  in  much 
better  position  than  the  United  States,  both  geographically  and 
politically,  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  shift. 
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Although  from  Moscow’s  vantage  point  the  dango*  posed 
by  an  existing  or  potential  US-Iranian  security  alliance  has  been 
reduced,  a  potential  new  security  problem  looms  on  the 
horizon.  Iran’s  “neither  East  nor  West’’  philosophy  opens  the 
door  for  Moscow’s  other  historic  nemesis,  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China;  and  China  appears  ready  and  eager  to 
enter.*®*  Gorbachev’s  recent  overtures  (and  concessions)  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  need  to  combat  increased  Chinese  presence 
and  influence  around  the  world  enjoys  a  high  priority  in 
Moscow,  in  terms  of  both  enhancing  Soviet  security  and  ob¬ 
taining  geopolitical  or  strategic  advantage.  *®2  The  Soviets 
would  see  any  large  influx  of  Chinese  advisors  and  technicians 
(particularly  military  ones)  or  the  establishment  of  a  PRC- 
Iranian  security  relationship  as  a  direct  threat  to  their  secu¬ 
rity,  despite  the  fact  that  an  Iranian  military  equipped  with 
Chinese  weaponry  would  be  far  less  capable  (or  threatening) 
than  one  armed  by  the  West. 

I  am  not  predicting  that  Iran  will  one  day  turn  into  a 
Chinese-Soviet  battleground.  But  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  while  Americans  have  had  a  tendency  to  look  at  the  global 
balance-of-power  equation  more  in  bipolar  terms— with  China 
sometimes  seen  as  a  “card”  that  the  United  States  can  (or 
somehow  should  be  able  to)  play — the  Soviets  have  a  more 
multipolar  view  that  recognizes  the  United  States  as  the  primary 
challenge  but  respects  and  fears  China  in  its  own  right. 

Instability  One  more  aspect  of  the  security  threat  worth 
noting  is  the  more  generic  threat  posed  by  conditions  of  in¬ 
stability  on  a  country’s  borders.  Soviet  literature  on  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  since  the  late  1970s  has  emphasized  concerns  about 
conditions  along  the  Soviet  southern  tier.  In  fact,  a  1985  of¬ 
ficial  booklet  on  Soviet  foreign  policy  stressed  that,  since  Soviet 
territory  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Gulf,  it  was  in 
Moscow’s  interest  that  “a  stable,  peaceful  situation  prevail  in 
the  region  and  military  tensions  there  not  increase.”  This  was 
identified  as  Moscow’s  only  “selfish  interest”  in  the  region.*®^ 
However,  a  review  of  Soviet  activity  in  most  neighboring 
countries  (other  than  their  own  client  or  satellite  states)  reveals 
that  the  Soviets,  at  least  until  recently,  have  been  inclined  to 
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promote  rather  than  prevent  instability.  Moscow’s  historical 
support  to  leftist  elements  in  Iran  underscores  this  contention. 
Soviet  security  concerns  about  instability  in  Iran,  in  my  view, 
only  become  genuinely  alarming  when  they  center  on  the  fear 
of  revolutionary  fervor  spreading  northward  or,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  if  instability  in',  ites  Western  intervention. 

The  latter  is  clearly  the  case  when  one  analyzes  Soviet  con¬ 
cerns  about  Iranian  stability  immediately  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Shah.  As  early  as  November  1978,  three  months 
before  Khomeini  returned  to  Iran,  Soviet  President  Leonid 
Brezhnev  issued  this  warning  to  the  United  States: 

Any  interference,  let  alone  military  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Iran — a  state  which  has  a  common  frontier  with  the  Soviet 
Union — would  be  regarded  by  the  USSR  as  a  matter  affecting 
its  security  interests.*®^ 

Moscow  continue  to  assert  that  it  would  “not  tolerate 
any  outside  interference  in  Iran’s  internal  affairs’’  in  early 
January  of  1980,  three  weeks  after  its  own  “interference’’  in 
Afghanistan— and  just  before  President  Carter  delivered  a 
similar  warning  to  the  Soviets  in  his  1980  State  of  the  Union 
Address.*®^  It  was  the  prospect  of  American  intervention,  not 
instability  per  se  that  prompted  Moscow’s  concerns. 

On  the  other  hand,  conditions  of  instability  can  provide 
Moscow  with  an  excuse  to  intervene  in  the  face  of  an  imag¬ 
ined  or  fabricated  threat.  This  is  the  real  danger  posed  by  Ira¬ 
nian  instability— the  threat  from  rather  than  to  the  USSR.  The 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  use  the  alleged  threat 
of  Western  intervention  to  justify  its  own  intervention  in  Iran 
was  not  lost  on  Tehran,  especially  after  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  neighboring  Afghanistan.  To  guard  against  such  an  event, 
the  Iranian  Ambassador  in  Moscow  informed  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  officials. 

In  the  likely  event  of  an  attack  on  Iran  by  America,  we  can 
defend  ourselves  alone,  and  we  will  not  allow  a  single  foreign 
soldier  to  enter  the  country  on  whatever  pretext  and  by  virtue 
of  whatever  friendship  treaty.*®® 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  threat  posed 
by  instability  in  Iran  is  not  the  danger  that  the  Soviets  will  feel 
compelled  to  intervene  to  preserve  their  own  security;  but, 
rather,  that  instability  will  provide  them  with  a  convenient 
excuse  to  act,  under  the  pretext  of  security,  in  order  to  gain 
access  to  this  strategically  important  area. 

The  Overall  Security  Equation  When  the  Soviets  look  south¬ 
ward  today,  I  believe  they  see  less  of  an  external  threat  than 
they  did  during  either  the  Shah's  or  Khomeini’s  reign.  The  Ira¬ 
nian  military,  to  the  extent  that  it  ever  posed  a  security  challenge 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  considerably  less  threatening  today. 
More  significantly,  Iran  remains  far-removed  from  its  former 
position  as  the  centerpiece  of  America’s  Middle  East  security 
strategy.  In  addition,  the  flames  fanned  by  Iran’s  revolutionary 
Islamic  rhetoric  have  thus  far  failed  to  spread. 

On  the  other  hand,  Iran  has  proved  itself  less  than  totally 
receptive  to  Moscow’s  gestures  of  friendship.  The  Soviet 
Muslim  community  continues  to  grow  and  Gorbachev’s  policies 
of  perestroika  and  glasnost,  to  the  extent  that  they  permit  open 
expression  of  pent-up  frustrations  and  concerns,  ironically 
could  fuel  rather  than  dampen  smoldering  Islamic  revivalist 
Hre.  Finally,  future  political  instability  could  create  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  Soviets*  eyes, 
would  be  tempted  to  intervene  and  forcibly  reestablish  a 
presence  in  Iran.  This  real  or  imagined  threat  could  serve  to 
prompt  (or  justify)  a  preemptive  move  into  Iran  by  the  Soviets. 

When  all  the  above  factors  are  considered,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  Soviet  perspective,  that  Soviet  security 
has  been  enhanced  in  the  past  decade.  But  the  Iranian  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  not  over  yet,  and  the  struggle  for  influence  remains  to 
be  flnished.  As  a  result,  much  will  depend  on  how  successful 
Moscow  can  be  at  expanding  its  own  influence  and  limiting 
US- Western  and  Chinese  influence  in  post-Khomeini  Iran.  Here 
is  where  the  interrelated  nature  of  Soviet  objectives  comes 
into  play,  because  Moscow’s  attempts  to  gain  geopolitical, 
economic,  and  strategic  advantage  serve  not  only  as  ends 
in  their  own  right,  but  also  as  means  toward  enhancing 
Soviet  security. 
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To  Gain  Geopolitical,  Economic,  or  Strategic  Advantage 

Some  readers  might  argue  that  any  Soviet  attempt  to  gain 
geopolitical,  strategic,  or  economic  advantage  must  by  defini¬ 
tion  be  aimed  at  or  result  in  enhanced  Soviet  security.  Although 
I  would  agree  that,  after  the  fact,  it  makes  little  difference  to 
the  victim  (be  it  Iran,  Afghaniaan,  Estonia,  or  Poland)  whetha 
a  Soviet  invasion  was  motivated  by  legitimate  self-defense  con¬ 
cerns  or  by  something  less  noble,  the  motivation  does  make 
a  difference  before  the  fact  in  determining  probability. 

For  example,  the  likelihood  today  of  the  Soviet  Union 
attacking  China  to  obtain  territory,  resources,  or  strategic  ac¬ 
cess  appears  small.  The  probable  risks  and  costs  far  outweigh 
the  possible  gains.  However,  if  China  were  to  become  openly 
belligerent  and  begin  massing  troops  along  the  Soviet  border, 
thus  leading  the  Soviets  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  were  con¬ 
templating  an  offensive,  the  likelihood  of  a  Soviet  preemp¬ 
tive  attack  would  increase  significantly.  The  need  to  preserve 
Soviet  security  would  provide  the  necessary  catalyst  for 
action. 

Likewise,  the  Soviets  could  be  expected  to  exert  con¬ 
siderably  more  effort  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  security 
ties  between  Iran  and  either  the  United  States  or  China  than 
they  would  to  prevent  either  or  both  of  these  competitors  from 
developing  economic  ties  with  Iran,  even  though  the  Soviets 
would  no  doubt  prefer  that  neither  security  nor  economic  rela¬ 
tionships  existed.  Their  level  of  concern,  and  therefore  their 
willingness  to  take  risks  to  prevent  an  American  or  Chinese 
military  presence — which  the  Soviets  would  view  as  a  direct 
threat  to  their  security — would  be  greater  than  their  concern 
over  an  expansion  of  American  or  Chinese  economic  or  even 
political  influence. 

One  sure  way  to  prevent  either  from  occurring,  of  course, 
is  for  the  Soviets  to  firmly  insert  themselves  into  the  picture 
first.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not,  at  this  point,  sounding 
an  alarm  to  warn  of  an  imminoit  (or  even  an  eventual)  Soviet 
attack.  I  am  merely  outlining  why  a  Soviet-aligned  Iran  would 
serve  Moscow’s  interests.  Given  this  observation— and  fully 
aware  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  risks  involved  might  stiU 
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negate  the  potential  gains — let  us  continue  to  focus  on  why 
Iran  is  a  prize  worth  obtaining. 

Geopolitical  Advantages  One  need  only  glance  at  a  map  lo 
see  why  Iran  is  important  to  the  Soviet  Union.  From  a  secu¬ 
rity  standpoint,  it  represents  an  invaluable  buffer  between  the 
southern  USSR  and  the  force  projection  capabilities  of  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  an 
expansionist  standpoint,  it  provides  a  convoiient  target  for  fur¬ 
ther  growth.  As  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  argues,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  separate  the  two: 

The  absence  of  any  clearly  definable  national  boundary  made 
territorial  expansion  the  obvious  way  of  assuring  security,  with 
such  territorial  expansion  then  breeding  new  conflicts,  new 
threats,  and  thus  a  fiuther  expansionary  drive.  A  relentless 
historical  cycle  was  thus  set  in  motion:  insecurity  generated  ex¬ 
pansionism;  expansionism  bred  insecurity;  insecurity,  in  turn, 
would  fuel  further  expansionism.^^ 

Taken  to  one  extreme,  this  theory  would  have  the  Soviets 
attempting  to  conquer  the  entire  world  in  a  never-ending  quest 
to  secure  their  ever-expanding  empire.  Some  argue  that  this 
is,  in  fact,  what  the  Soviet  threat  is  all  about.  Although  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  so  zealous  a  school  of  thought,  I  can  under¬ 
stand  how — with  NATO  and  a  disrupted  Eastern  Europe  to 
their  west  and  Japan  and  China  to  their  east  and  southeast — 
those  in  the  Kremlin  not  satisHed  with  the  extent  of  today’s 
borders  must  see  southwest  Asia  as  the  path  of  least  resistance 
for  future  growth. 

Iran  also  provides  a  strategic  link  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  quest  for  warm-water  ports 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  primary  Kremlin  goal.  Six 
decades  ago.  the  renowned  British  geographer  D.  H.  Cole 
observed. 

The  last  300  years  have  witnessed  the  steady  advance  of  Russia 
into  the  less  strongly  organized  Asiatic  lands  to  her  east  and 
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south. ...  It  was  partly  due  to  the  natural  desire  for  a  growth 
of  territory  and  wealth _ But  apart  from  these  obvious  fac¬ 

tors,  there  was  behind  this  constantly  advancing  Russian  tide 
a  carefully  pursued  policy . . .  .The  search  for  a  “warm  water 
port”  uncontrolled  by  neighboring  naval  powers  has  therefore 
for  a  century  been  a  pronounced  factor  in  Russian  foreign 
policy ....  It  explains  the  stretching  out  towards  the  south  and 
the  menace  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan.**^^ 

The  importance  of  a  direct  link  to  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
demonstrated  during  World  War  II.  The  US  Army’s  definitive 
study  on  the  Persian  Corridor  (the  land  route  between  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  the  southern  USSR  secured  by  the  1941  Soviet- 
British  invasion  of  Iran)  documents  that  roughly  25  percent 
of  all  the  lend-lease  supplies  and  equipment  that  flowed  from 
Western  Hemisphere  ports  to  Soviet  destinations  was  funnelled 
through  the  Persian  Corridor.*®^ 

When  other  types  of  assistance  are  added,  over  five 
million  tons  of  goods  entered  the  Soviet  Union  between 
November  1941  and  May  1945  via  the  Corridor.  In  addition, 
Iranian  airspace  was  used  to  ferry  Western  aircraft  to  the 
Soviets,  and  over  a  half-million  tons  of  Iranian  petroleum 
products  were  delivered  to  the  Soviets  during  the  war.**®  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  more  recent  study  address¬ 
ing  the  Persian  Corridor  concluded  that  it  represented  “a  lesson 
in  logistical  efficiency  and  in  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  ‘sea  lane  of  communication’  (SLOC)  through  the  Indian 
Ocean  unlikely  to  be  forgotten  in  Moscow"  (emphasis 
added).*** 

The  Persian  Corridor  could  take  on  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance  during  a  future  war,  given  the  susceptibility  of  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  ports  to  US  or  Japanese  interdiction  and  the 
vulnerability  of  the  fragile  east-west  trans-Siberian  rail  link. 
In  fact,  a  case  can  be  made  that,  in  a  global  war,  a  Persian 
Corridor  could  represent  Moscow’s  only  defensible  avenue  to 
its  Third  World  allies,  or  between  the  eastern  and  western 
USSR.*12 

Access  to  Iranian  ports  and  airfields  would  play  an 
important  power-projection  role  in  both  peacetime  and  war. 
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As  Professor  Imtiaz  Bokhari  of  Pakistan’s  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  has  observed, 

A  naval  base  on  Iran’s  or  Pakistan’s  coast  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  road  or  by  rail  or  both,  in  conjunction  with  their 
bases  in  [Aden]  and  Ethiopia,  can  contribute  substantially  to 
the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  years  ahead. 
Presently,  the  Soviet  ships  there  are  8,000  kilometers  from  then- 
nearest  home  port.**^ 

The  Soviets  today  enjoy  seemingly  unrestricted  access  to 
ports,  airfields,  and  anchorages  in  both  the  People’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY,  also  referred  to  as  South 
Yemen  or  Aden)  and  Ethiopia.  They  also  have  a  minor  ship 
repair  facility,  including  an  8,S00-ton  floating  drydock,  at 
Ethiopia’s  Dehalik  Island  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  Soviet  Indian 
Ocean  Naval  Squadron  (SOVINDRON)  is  comprised  of  naval 
and  naval  air  forces  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean 
Fleets.  The  nearest  major  support  facility  is  a  week  away,  at 
Vietnam’s  Cam  Ranh  Bay.*'^ 

SOVINDRON  has  only  a  limited  capability  to  sustain  a 
presence  (and  thus  project  Soviet  power)  outside  the  immediate 
vicinty  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Its  ability  to 
operate  in  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  is  also  restricted.  Dur¬ 
ing  peacetime,  logistical  support  is  slow,  expensive,  and  burden¬ 
some.  In  war,  it  would  probably  be  impossible.  Port  facilities 
in  Iran,  logistically  linked  to  the  southern  USSR,  would  greatly 
enhance  Moscow’s  ability  to  support  and  sustain  a  naval 
presence  in  the  PDRY,  Ethiopia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  effect  would  be  most  dramatic,  however,  in  terms 
of  support  to  Soviet  Persian  Gulf  and  North  Arabian  Sea  naval 
operations. 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviets  have  increased  their  presence 
and  level  of  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  vicinity,  even  as 
Soviet  naval  out-of-area  operations  worldwide  have  declined. 
Iranian  actions  played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about  this 
increase.  Even  though  Soviet  merchant  ships  frequently 
operated  throughout  the  region,  no  Soviet  naval  combatant  had 
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ventured  into  the  Persian  Gulf  itself  since  the  late  1970s.  Not 
until  after  a  Soviet  merchant  ship  was  boarded  and  temporarily 
drained  by  the  Iranians  in  1986  did  the  Soviet  Navy  once  again 
enter  the  Gulf,  to  provide  escort  services  for  Soviet  merchant 
shipping.  These  escort  operations  were  subsequently  expanded 
to  provide  protection  for  Soviet  tankers  under  charter  to 
Kuwait  a.*  well.* 

To  support  these  operations,  the  Soviets  had  to  establish 
a  mobile  logistics  base  afloat  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  This  base, 
which  consisted  of  a  command  ship  and  several  support  ships, 
served  as  a  rendezvous  point  for  Soviet  naval  units  and  the 
ships  they  were  escorting.  Because  of  their  lack  of  access  to 
Gulf  port  facilities,  the  Soviets  had  to  manage  their  operations 
and  refuel  and  replenish  their  ships  from  this  afloat  location 
and  from  several  anchorages  inside  the  Gulf.  Access  to  Ira¬ 
nian  port  facilities  would  change  all  this  in  the  event  of  future 
operations  in  the  area. 

There  is  another  dimension  of  the  access  question  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  tsars— namely,  air  access.  The  Soviets  cur¬ 
rently  base  several  11-38  May  anti-submarine  warfare  and 
surveillance  aircraft  in  South  Yemen.  From  their  base  at  Aden 
Airfleld,  these  patrol  aircraft  monitor  US  and  other  Western 
naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  North  Arabian  Sea. 
Their  presence  at  Aden  today  is  made  possible  by,  and  is 
dependent  upon,  permission  to  overfly  Iran.**® 

About  once  every  two  months,  these  aircraft  rotate  be¬ 
tween  Aden  and  the  USSR,  following  a  route  that  takes  them 
over  eastern  Iran.  Each  time,  the  Soviets  Hie  a  flight  plan  re¬ 
questing  overflight  permission  for  a  pair  of  11-18  Coot  cargo 
planes  (the  11-18  being  the  transport  version  of  the  11-38).  Such 
permission  had  routinely  been  granted  by  the  Shah.  It  appears 
that  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  shortly  after  coming  to  power, 
balked  at  granting  overflight  permission.  However,  a  deal  was 
apparently  soon  arranged,  and  overflights  continue  to  be 
permitted.**^ 

The  most  viable  alternative  for  Soviet  aircraft  desiring 
to  deploy  to  or  operate  over  the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  the 
route  over  both  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  Given  Mujahidin 
attitudes  toward  the  USSR,  the  first  leg  is  not  without  its  risks. 
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The  latter  portion  of  the  flight  is  complicated  by  a  Pakistani 
requirement  that  transiting  aircraft  stop  at  Karachi,  where  these 
“civilian”  transports  would  be  subject  to  inspection. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  are  reminded  bimonthly  just  how 
limited  their  ability  to  maintain  an  air  presence  over  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  is,  and  how  convenient  it  would  be  if  they  were 
somehow  to  enjoy  unrestricted  access  not  just  to  Iranian  ports 
and  facilities  but  to  Iranian  airspace  as  well. 

We  in  the  West  tend  to  focus  on  the  more  negative  or 
sinister  (to  us)  motives  behind  the  Soviets’  naval  and  air 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region:  their  desire  to  project 
Soviet  power  both  for  prestige  and  for  purposes  of  intimida¬ 
tion,  their  drive  to  counter  US  and  Western  presence  and 
influence,  their  intent  to  threaten  the  free  world’s  vital  oil 
lifeline,  their  need  to  continually  bolster  Third  World  client 
states,  their  desire  to  ensure  continued  access  to  oversea 
facilities.  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  against  any  of  these  putative 
motives.  They  all  appear  valid  to  me.  But  there  is  another  very 
important  reason  for  the  Soviets’  presence— namely,  to  pro¬ 
tea  thdr  own  vital  sea  lanes  baween  the  eastern  and  western 
USSR.  In  this  context,  it  is  signiHcant  to  note  that  the  Soviets’ 
1985  foreign  policy  bookla — while  disclaiming  any  interest  in 
Persian  Gulf  oil  or  Indian  Ocean  bases— asserted  that  there 
was  “no  denying”  that  the  military-political  situation  in  this 
region  was  of  “great  importance”  to  the  USSR  because  “there 
passed  the  only  sea  route  open  all  year  round,  that  linked  the 
ports  of  the  European  and  Far  Eastern  USSR.”*** 

Regardless  of  motivating  faaors,  uncontested  access  to 
Iran’s  ports  and  airfields — when  combined  with  ground 
logistical  supply  routes  and  overflight  rights — would  clearly 
serve  Moscow’s  needs  and  permit  the  Sovias  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  safely  maintain  a  naval  and  air  presence  astride  the 
vital  Indian  Ocean  sea  lanes.  The  security  and  geopolitical  ad¬ 
vantages  are  obvious.  The  Sovias  declare  that  these  sea  lanes 
are  “very  important  to  the  economy  of  the  USSR”  as  well.**^ 

Economic  Advantages  Iran  is  a  country  rich  in  exploitable 
resources.  Just  as  control  of  Iran’s  territory  would  provide  the 
Sovias  with  considerable  geopolitical  advantages,  so  would 
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control  of  Iran’s  natural  resources  provide  economic  benefits 
for  Moscow.  Foremost  among  these  resources  are  Iran’s  vast 
deposits  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Estimated  total  world  petroleum 
reserves — i.e.,  known  oil  reserves  that  can  be  recovered 
economically  with  current  technology  at  today’s  prices — stand 
at  roughly  one  trillion  barrels.  Fully  nine  percent  of  that  total 
is  in  Iran.  In  fact,  there  is  more  readily-accessible  oil  waiting 
to  be  tapped  in  Iran  than  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States 

combined.  *20 

Oil  is  Iran’s  principal  commodity  and  primary  source  of 
income.  In  the  prewar  years,  Iran  produced  up  to  6  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  and  exported  over  S  million  bar¬ 
rels  daily.  During  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  production  dropped  to 
as  low  as  1.3  million  barrels  per  day  (1981)  and  consistently 
remained  below  2.3  million.  Even  after  years  of  limited  pro¬ 
duction  and  extensive  war  damages  however,  during  1989  Iran 
surged  to  just  under  3  million  barrels  per  day,  a  30  percent 
production  increase  over  1988.  Barring  a  resumption  of  hos¬ 
tilities  with  Iraq,  planned  reconstruction  efforts  should  result 
in  Iran  sustaining  a  4  million  barrel  daily  production  rate 
through  the  1990s.  *2* 

By  contrast,  the  Soviets  are  estimated  to  already  be  pro¬ 
ducing  at  maximum  capacity.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
although  the  Soviets  produce  around  12  million  barrels  a  day 
of  oil,  roughly  75  percent  of  that  is  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion — a  figure  that  should  grow  if  perestroika  is  successful  in 
spurring  the  Soviet  economy.  In  addition,  the  cost  associated 
with  producing  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the  Middle  East  (roughly  $4-6) 
is  one-third  to  one-half  of  production  cost  in  the  USSR  (or 
United  States).  Iranian  oil  thus  provides  its  owner  a  greater 
hedge  against  price  fluctuations  or  inflation  and  a  substantiaUy 
greater  proflt  margin.  *22 

During  the  1970s,  there  was  considerable  speculation  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  become  a  net  importer  of  oil  by  the 
late  1980s.  US  intelligence  estimates  wam^  that  access  to  ad¬ 
ditional  oil  supplies  was  destined  to  become  a  Soviet  national 
security  concern,  with  Middle  East  (specifically  Iranian)  oil 
the  most  accessible  and  thus  the  most  likely  target.  Fortunately 
(for  both  Moscow  and  Tehran)  these  predictions  have  proven 
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to  be  false.  Most  forecasters  now  predict  that  the  Soviets  will 
remain  self-sufficient  and  most  likely  continue  to  be  a  modest 
exporter  of  oil  for  many  years  to  come.*^^  As  a  result,  Ira¬ 
nian  oil  remains  in  the  “nice  to  have”  (economic  advantage) 
versus  the  “need  to  have"  (security  concern)  category. 
Nonetheless,  the  commodity  that  the  Soviets  appear  to  desire 
most  today  is  hard  currency,  and  the  income  derived  from 
another  2-4  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil  e}qx>rts  would  satisfy 
a  lot  of  Moscow’s  needs. 

Iran  also  possesses  almost  13  percent  of  the  world’s 
known  natural  gas  reserves,  second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union 
(about  4  percent  of  the  world’s  total  is  in  the  United  States). 
Given  the  Soviets’  vast  reserves  (almost  38  percent  of  the 
world’s  supply)  Iran’s  natural  gas  inventory  would  also  fall 
in  the  “nice  to  have"  revenue-increasing  category.  It  would 
also  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  combined  Soviet- 
Iranian  SO-percent  share  of  the  world  market  would  provide 
increased  leverage  and  other  economic  benefits.*^ 

Also  in  the  “nice  to  have”  category  would  be  Iran’s 
modest  coal,  iron  ore,  and  copper  deposits  and  its  more  limited 
lead,  zinc,  chromite,  uranium,  and  precious  metal  reserves. 
Iran  is  also  an  exporter  of  carpets,  fruits,  nuts,  and  hides  and 
is  an  illegal  producer  of  opium  poppy  for  the  international  drug 
trade.  Iran’s  petrochemical,  textile,  cement,  food  processing, 
metal  fabricating,  and  commercial  fishing  industries  would  also 
contribute  nicely  to  the  Soviets’  well-being,  as  would  its  oil 
reflning  capability  (down  from  1 . 1  million  barrels  a  day  before 
the  war  to  half  a  million,  but  still  signiHcant).^^^ 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  one  of  the  primary 
motives  behind  the  early  tsars’  quest  for  warm-water  ports 
was  to  support  Russian  commerce.  Although  security, 
geopolitical,  and  strategic  concerns  may  now  be  predominant, 
there  remain  at  least  modest  benefits  to  Soviet  commerce 
as  well.  Recall,  for  example,  that  Iraq  and  India  are  the  Soviets’ 
two  largL„.  Third  World  recipients  of  Soviet  military  assistance. 
At  present,  arms  shipments  to  these  and  other  regional  clients 
must  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  reach  their  destinations. 
The  savings  possible  by  opening  a  new  Persian  Corridor  could 
be  considerable  since,  all  told,  roughly  60  percent  of  all 
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Soviet  Third  World  arms  deliveries  go  to  eithor  the  Middle  East 
or  South  Asia.  *26 

Strategic  Advantages  The  other  half  of  the  balance-of-power 
equation  is  the  strategic  denial  aspect.  Simply  stated,  Soviet 
control  of  Iranian  territory  and  resources  would  provide  an 
immediate  strategic  advantage  merely  by  keeping  Iran’s  assets 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and  other  potential  rivals.  There  are  more  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences  as  well,  in  terms  of  what  could  potentially  be  denied. 
The  establishment  of  a  secure  Soviet  foothold  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  more  effectively  exert  their 
influence — by  mere  presence,  intimidation,  or  the  threatened 
or  actual  use  of  force — not  just  over  Iran  or  the  contiguous 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  North  Arabian  Sea  but 
throughout  the  oil-rich  Middle  East  region. 

Some  regional  experts  argue  that  a  Soviet-oriented  Iran 
would  be  counterproductive  for  Moscow;  they  speculate  that 
such  a  situation  would  send  the  moderate  Gulf  Arabs  rushing 
into  the  arms  of  the  West  for  security.  However,  there  is  an 
equally  convincing  argument  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  reverse  might  be  true.  As  Laurie  Mylorie  from  Harvard’s 
Center  for  Middle  East  Studies  argues. 

If  the  Soviets  acquired  (or  seemed  to  have  acquired)  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  in  post-Khomeini  Iran ...  the  conservative  states 
might  consider  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  Soviets 
as  the  best  way  to  insure  their  security - It  is  not  inconceiv¬ 

able  that  one  or  two  of  them  might  develop  some  form  of 
defense  relationship  with  the  Soviets  (as  Kuwait  in  a  very  limited 
way  has  begtm  to  do).  *27 

If  the  Gulf  states  were  to  seek  varying  degrees  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviets,  Moscow  would  enjoy  greater  leverage 
in  dealing  with  them  on  strategic  issues.  Even  if  they  remained 
distant  from  Moscow  or  driftod  closer  to  the  West,  they  would 
remain  susceptible  to  the  Soviet  threat. 

In  time  of  war,  Soviet  Iran-based  naval  and  air  forces  could 
threaten  the  flow  of  Gulf  oil  to  the  rest  of  the  industrialized 
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world,  both  by  interdicting  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  other 
critical  sea  lanes  and  by  attacking  Gulf  production  and  export 
facilities,  including  the  extensive  pipeline  network  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  expanded  to  reduce  the  Gulf  states*  reliance  on 
free  passage  through  the  Po-sian  Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Hor¬ 
muz.  The  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of  denied  access 
to  this  precious  resource  would  be  considerable,  since  oil 
currently  satisfles  almost  half  of  the  world’s  total  energy  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations 
have  once  again  increased  their  reliance  on  Gulf  oil. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  proven  oil  resources 
are  located  within  the  Gulf  states,  with  almost  half  this  amount 
in  Saudi  Arabia  alone.  Saudi  resources  are  so  vast,  in  fact, 
that  even  if  no  more  oil  is  ever  discovered  there,  they  could 
continue  producing  at  their  current  rate  through  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  In  recent  years,  free  world  nations  have  relied  on  12-13 
million  barrels  of  Gulf  oil  a  day,  every  day,  to  fuel  their 
industries  and  economies.  This  quantity  equates  to  over  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  oil  consumed  in  Western  Europe  and  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  oil  used  by  other  key  US  allies  such 
as  Japan  and  Turkey.*^* 

Although  US  reliance  is  currently  low,  consumption  of 
Gulf  oil  has  risen  from  less  than  3  percent  in  1985  to  roughly 
11  percent  of  overall  US  consumption  in  1989.  This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue,  as  US  oil  consmnption  steadily  increases 
while  US  production  decline.  As  a  result,  US  imports  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb,  accounting  for  47  percent  of  total  US  consiunp- 
tion  in  1989.  As  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  points  out,  the  United  States  now  consumes  about 
one-third  of  all  the  oil  used  in  the  non-communist  world  and 
is  responsible  for  one-fourth  of  total  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products.  Virtually  all  oil  forecasts  predict  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  US  imports  will  soon 
exceed  domestic  production.  Given  the  Gulfs  vast  resources, 
a  US  Department  of  Energy  study  concludes,  “rising  imports 
imply  growing  reliance  on  OPEC  oil,  especially  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.’’^3l 

The  Gulfs  share  of  total  world  production,  although 
below  the  40-45  percent  share  of  the  market  it  enjoyed  in  the 
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1970s,  still  stands  at  a  respectable  25  percent  of  all  the  oil  be¬ 
ing  consumed  in  the  world  today.  As  world  demand  for  oil 
continues  to  grow  and  reserves  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  dwindle  or  become  economically  infeasi¬ 
ble  to  recover.  Gulf  oil  appears  certain  to  once  again  increase 
in  importance.  Conservative  estimates  predict  that  Gulf  oil  will 
assume  a  30-45  percent  share  of  the  world  market  by  the 
mid-1990s. 

I  Adding  to  the  Gulfs  importance  and  to  the  West’s  poten¬ 
tial  vulnerability  is  the  fact  that  71  percent  of  the  world’s 
surplus  oil  production  capacity  (over  7  million  barrels  a  day 
of  the  10  million  barrels  of  daily  oil  production  capacity  that 
is  currently  unused)  is  located  in  the  Gulf  states,  with  half  of 
this — 36  percent  of  the  world’s  total — in  Saudi  Arabia  alone. 
To  those  who  argue  that  the  West  could  look  elsewhere  for 
oil,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  asked  is.  Where?  *^2 

Given  current  and  projected  free  world  reliance  on  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  oil,  the  strategic  value  inherent  in  the  ability  to  deny 
this  asset  to  the  West  (especially  during  periods  of  increased 
tension  or  conflict)  is  clear.  Even  in  peacetime,  the  ability  (real 
or  perceived)  to  threaten  access  to  this  resource  provides 
psychological  advantages  that  would  equate  to  increased 
leverage  and  bargaining  power,  while  complicating  the  defen¬ 
sive  equations  of  potential  foes.  Direct  access  to  the  Gulfs 
resources  would  also  provide  strategic  beneHts  (beyond  denial) 
to  the  Soviets  as  well,  remembering  the  fact  that  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  at  near  maximum  capacity. 

In  short,  control  of  Iranian  oil  resources  and  the  ability 
to  project  power  over  the  remainder  of  the  Gulfs  oil  fields 
would  be  useful  to  the  Soviets  both  in  its  own  right  and,  more 
importantly,  in  terms  of  what  this  control  could  permit  them 
to  deny  to  the  West.  The  real  strategic  gain  (thus  the  real  threat) 
is  a  Soviet  ability  to  deny  the  West  over  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  proven  oil  reserves  and  more  than  70  percent  of  its 
surplus  production  capacity. 

Natural  gas  is  another  strategically  important  energy 
source,  satisfying  just  under  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  total 
energy  needs.  It  is  also  the  fuel  most  readily  substitutable  for 
oil.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  already  control  38  percent  of 
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the  world’s  natural  gas  reserves  is  troublesome  enough.  If  they 
were  to  add  the  Middle  East’s  31  percent  (13  percent  in  Iran 
alone)  they  would  then  control  two-thirds  of  this  precious 
resource  as  well.*^^ 

Finally,  possession  of  naval  and  air  bases  astride  the  North 
Arabian  Sea  provides  the  Soviets  with  a  means  of  protecting 
their  own  sea  lanes  between  the  eastern  and  western  USSR. 
Of  greater  importance  to  the  West,  however,  is  the  Soviets’ 
ability  to  threaten  free  world  commerce  through  these  same 
SLOCs.  From  staging  bases  at  Bandar  Abbas  and  Chah  Bahar, 
Soviet  long-range  naval  aviation  strike  aircraft  (like  the  super¬ 
sonic  Backfire  bomber)  could  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  include  the  US  facility  at  Diego  Garcia  where 
17  prepositioned  shiploads  of  wartime  and  contingency  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  are  situated.  These  bases  could  also  serve 
as  resupply  points  or  perhaps  even  safe  havens  for  Soviet  forces 
and  advisors  currently  operating  out  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
PDRY,  while  also  serving  as  conduits  for  Soviet  support  to 
these  strategically  located  allies. 

To  Consolidate  World  Socialism 

The  need  to  preserve  one’s  security  and  the  desire  to  obtain 
geopolitical,  economic,  or  strategic  advantage  are  hardly 
unique  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  factors  can  be  found  at  the 
foundation  of  the  foreign  policies  of  virtually  all  the  world’s 
nations.  However,  a  third  factor  not  prominent  in  most  states 
comes  into  play  when  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union:  Moscow’s 
traditional  position  at  the  center  of  the  world’s  international 
communist  movement.  This  position  brings  with  it  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  advancement  of  world  socialism,  a  commitment 
specifically  spelled  out  in  Article  28  of  the  Soviet  Constitution: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  USSR  is  aimed  at  ensuring  inter¬ 
national  conditions  favourable  for  building  communism  in 
the  USSR,  safeguarding  the  state  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
consolidating  the  positions  of  world  socialism,  supporting  the 
struggle  of  peoples  for  national  liberation  and  social  pro¬ 
gress,  preventing  wars  of  aggression,  achieving  universal  and 
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comfdete  disarmamait,  and  consistently  implementing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different  soda! 
systems  [emphasis  added]. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  that  President 
Gorbachev’s  “new  thinking”  will  change— some  would  say  has 
already  changed — this  Soviet  commitment.  True,  Gorbachev 
has  stressed  the  need  for  the  “de-ideologization  of  interstate 
relations”  and  has  stated  that  “force  and  the  threat  of  force 
can  no  longer  be,  and  should  not  be  instruments  of  foreign 
power.”^^^  But  this  outlook  represents  a  change  in  means,  not 
in  ultimate  policy  objectives.  As  Gorbachev  himself  noted  in 
his  landmark  December  1988  address  at  the  United  Nations, 
“we  are  not  giving  up  our  conviaions,  philosophy,  or  tradi¬ 
tions.”  He  acknowledged  that  “an  honest  struggle  of  ideology” 
would  continue: 

The  formation  of  a  peaceful  period  will  take  place  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  existence  and  rivalry  of  various  socioeconomic  and 
political  systems.  However,  the  meaning  of  our  international 
efforts,  and  one  of  the  key  tenets  of  new  thinking,  is  precisely 
to  impart  to  this  rivalry  the  quality  of  sensible  competition  in 
conditions  of  respect  for  freedom  of  choice  and  a  balance  of 
interests. 


This  is  in  no  way  intended  to  underestimate  the 
significance  of  Gorbachev’s  “new  thinking”  on  the  conduct 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  If  seen  to  fruition,  it  represents  a  major 
step  toward  safely  managing  the  international  competition  and 
reducing  the  chance  that  some  regional  conflict  will  escalate 
out  of  control.  But,  like  the  policies  of  “peaceful  coexistence” 
and  “detente”  before  it,  “new  thinking”  does  not  mean  an 
end  to  competition — ideological  or  otherwise — between  East 
and  West.  Nor  has  it  signaled  an  end  to  the  Soviets’  commit¬ 
ment  to  promoting  “world  socialism,”  although  the  term  itself 
will  continue  to  be  redefined  by  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  an  attempt 
to  make  it  more  acceptable  and  appealing. 

Nonetheless,  as  the  Soviets  look  toward  Iran  today,  there 
is  little  in  the  way  of  world  socialism  for  them  to  try  to 
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consolidate.  Moscow  initially  saw  the  Iranian  Revolution  as 
“a  gain  for  progressive  forces,”  given  its  “anti-imperialist” 
nature.  Kremlin  leaders  clearly  hoped  that  pro-Soviet  elonents 
within  the  anti-Shah  movement  would  have  a  voice  in  chart¬ 
ing  Iran’s  future  ideological  and  foreign  policy  direction.  For 
a  brief  period  after  the  Iranian  Revolution,  there  appeared  to 
be  some  hope  for  Moscow.  The  Soviet-supported  Iranian  com¬ 
munist  Tudeh  Party  (which  had  been  outlawed  in  Iran  since 
1949)  was  permitted  to  operate  openly  after  aligning  itself  with 
the  Islamic  revolutionary  movement  and,  at  Moscow’s  direc¬ 
tion,  publicly  supporting  Khomeini. While  all  other  rival 
political  parties  were  harmed  shortly  after  Khomeini  came  to 
power,  the  Tudeh  alone  was  not  persecuted  by  the  central 
government.*^*  This  leniency  permitted  the  party  to  grow 
from  a  group  of  several  hundred  in  1978  to  an  organization 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  1983,  consisted  of  2,000  hard-core 
activists  and  over  10,000  sympathizers. 

The  honeymoon  between  Khomeini  and  the  Tudeh  Party 
ended  in  early  1983  when  Iran  accused  the  Tudeh  of  “anti¬ 
revolutionary  activities,”  to  include  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  infiltrating  the  bureaucracy  and  nulitary,  collaborating 
with  Kurdish  rebels,  and  plotting  to  seize  power.  The  arrest 
of  the  Tudeh  Party’s  leader,  Nureddin  Kianuri,  and  over  1 ,000 
other  party  members  followed,  along  with  widespread  purges 
throughout  the  bureaucracy  and  military.  By  the  end  of  1983, 
virtually  all  hard-core  Tudeh  Party  members  had  been  arrested, 
executed,  or  driven  out  of  the  country.  As  a  result,  the  Tudeh 
Party  was  forced  back  underground  and  is  not  considered 
today  to  be  a  major  contender  for  political  power. 

There  are  several  other  groups  involved  in  ongoing  “wars 
of  national  liberation”  against  the  Iranian  government  that 
could  seek  Soviet  support.  These  include  the  perennially 
rebellious  Kurds  and  various  leftist  and  radical  Islamic  groups. 
However,  as  long  as  the  central  govermnent  in  Tehran  remains 
relatively  united,  the  prospect  of  some  dissident  group  over¬ 
throwing  the  central  government  appears  slim.  But  Moscow’s 
fortunes  could  change  over  time,  especially  in  the  event  of 
political  anarchy  or  civil  war  between  rival  government  fac¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  Tudeh  Party  or  the 
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People’s  Mojahedin  or  some  yet-to-be  invented  organization 
might  claim  to  be  in  control  of  the  central  govonment  or  (more 
likely)  some  smaller  piece  of  territory  and  then  request  Soviet 
assistance  to  protect  its  newly-established  “legitimate”  regime. 
Likewise,  another  Autonomous  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  or 
another  Kurdish  People’s  Republic  could  declare  itself  inde¬ 
pendent  from  Tehran  and  then  seek  recognition  and  support 
from  its  historical  Soviet  benefactors. 

Scenarios  of  this  nature  could  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  opportuitity  (or  excuse)  to  intervene  and  bring  at  least 
portions  of  Iran  into  its  empire.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
would  seize  this  opportunity  is  subject  to  debate,  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  depending  in  large  degree  on  interpretation  of  the  risks- 
versus-gains  calculus,  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime,  and  the 
degree  to  which  ideology  motivates  the  Kremlin’s  leadership. 

Some  Soviet  specialists  have  argued,  “in  essence,  the 
Kremlin  leaders  believe  that  they  must  lead  an  unrelenting 
struggle  until  their  system  of  socialism  emerges  victorious. 
From  their  perspective,  all  Soviet  actions,  from  detente  to 
perestroika  and  giasnost,  are  viewed  as  mere  tactics  through 
which  the  Soviets  hope  to  expand  their  influence,  “until  such 
time  as  all  nations  are  Soviet-style  socialist  states  governed 
under  the  principles  of  Leninist  doctrine  or  at  least  weak  client 
states  dominated  by  the  military  and  economic  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  short,  ideology  drives  policy.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  make,  has 
never  been  convincing  to  me. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Sovietologists,  such  as 
Professor  .Alvin  Rubinstein,  who — while  equally  wary  of  Soviet 
long-term  motives  and  intentions — argue,  “reality  is  more  com¬ 
plex  than  doctrine.”  Although  Rubinstein  believes  that  Soviet 
leaders  traditionally  have  wanted  to  convince  their  people  of 
the  “enduring  validity  of  *he  general  principles  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine,”  he  points  out  that  even  before  “deideo- 
logization”  the  Kremlin’s  “policy  responses  and  initiatives 
[were]  usually  inspired  by  multiple  considerations  of  which 
ideology  may  be  a  fairly  minor  determinant.”*^* 

I  would  argue,  for  example,  that  a  Tzar  Josef  would  have 
been  just  as  willing  to  deal  with  Hitler  before  World  War  II 
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and  annex  Eastern  Europe  after  the  war  as  Comrade  Stalin 
was,  and  that  a  Tzar  Leonid  would  have  issued  the  Russian 
equivalent  of  the  Soviet  Brezhnev  Doctrine  to  justify  his  tak¬ 
ing  military  action  to  keep  the  empire  intact.  In  like  manner, 
Comrade  Gorbachev  continues  to  swear  allegiance  to  Marxism- 
Leninism  while  at  the  same  time  discussing  the  possibility  of 
a  non-communist  Eastern  Europe  retaining  its  close  security 
relationship  with  Moscow. 

History  provides  many  examples  of  the  Soviets  overlook¬ 
ing  their  ideological  mandate.  For  example,  the  Soviets  did 
not  let  Article  28  stand  in  the  way  of  their  decision  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Eritrean  People’s  Liberation  Army’s  war  of  national 
liberation,  which  they  had  supported  for  many  years,  when 
the  opportunity  came  to  develop  closer  ties  with  the  Ethiopian 
government  (once  the  pro-Marxist  President  Menguistu  came 
to  power).  They  also  found  it  possible  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  Azerbaijani  and  Kurdish  Republics  that  they  had  helped 
spawn  in  northern  Iran  in  1946.  And  they  continued  to  make 
overtures  to  Iran  and  take  Tehran’s  side  on  many  international 
issues  even  after  the  Tudeh  Party  was  outlawed  and  brutally 
decimated  in  1983. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  ideological  considerations  have 
never  influenced  Soviet  decisionmaking.  Most  Soviet  spe¬ 
cialists,  including  Professor  Rubinstein,  acknowledge  that 
ideology  was  indeed  a  factor  in  prompting  the  Soviets  to  launch 
their  ill-fated  invasion  into  Afghanistan  in  December  of  1979: 


Rejection  of  such  arguments  as  might  have  been  mustered 
against  the  military  intervention  must  have  fallen  prey  to, 
among  other  considerations,  the  need  to  defend  “socialism,” 
to  preserve  the  “revolution.”  Neither  Brezhnev  nor  any  of  his 
colleagues  were  going  to  be  the  first  one  to  permit  a  pro-Soviet, 
communist  regime  on  the  USSR’s  periphery  to  be  toppled  by 
counter-revolutionary  forces. 


However,  Gorbachev’s  willingness  to  pull  Soviet  forces 
out,  thus  risking  an  end  to  his  nation’s  attempt  to  “con¬ 
solidate  the  position  of  world  socialism,”  at  least  as  far 
as  Afghanistan  is  concerned,  provides  further  proof  that 
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ideological  considerations  alone  do  not  drive  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  It  also  shows  that  Marxism-Leninism,  as  applied  by 
the  leadership  in  the  Kremlin,  is  remarkably  flexible  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  broad  interpretation.  This  flexibility  provides  an  out — 
even  to  hardliners  who  maintain  that  ideology  does  (or  should) 
drive  policy — since  even  Lenin  espoused  the  principle,  “one 
step  forward,  two  steps  back,  to  justify  un-Leninist  behavior 
when  the  situation  dictated  such  action. 

1  would  submit,  therefore,  that  in  scenarios  such  as  the 
ones  painted  earlier,  the  Soviets  will  not  automatically  do  the 
right  thing  (ideologically  speaking)  and  intervene— even  if  the 
powers-that-be  in  the  Kremlin  remain  fully  committed  to 
Marxism-Leninism  and  Article  28  stands  the  test  of  time  and 
glasnost.  Ideological  motivations  alone  are  not  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  just  cause  for  the  Soviets  to  intercede  in  Iran  or  anywhere 
else.  As  has  historically  been  the  case,  whoever  is  in  charge 
in  the  Kremlin  will  carefully  weigh  all  the  factors  before  act¬ 
ing.  If  the  risks-versus-^tins  analysis  appears  to  be  in  Moscow’s 
favor,  then  ideology  might  once  again  provide  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  what  otherwise  would  be  an  act  of  imperialist  aggres¬ 
sion.  However,  ideology  will  be  increasingly  unlikely  to  be  a 
prime  determinant  of  hostile  action.  At  most,  ideology  might 
serve  as  the  tie-breaker  in  favor  of  intervention  if  the  leader¬ 
ship  was  closely-divided  or  the  non-interventionist  proponents’ 
power  base  was  not  secure. 

Risks  versus  Ga>ns 

If  the  Soviets  desire  to  expand,  Iran  represents  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  and  potentially  vulnerable  targets.  According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rubinstein,  Iran’s  geographic  proximity,  wl:m  combined 
with  historical  precedent,  also  makes  it  one  of  the  most  likely 
targets: 

Historically,  territorial  expansion  was  directed  toward  coun¬ 
tries  situated  along  Russia’s  rimland.  A  continental  empire, 
Russia  never  ventured  overseas  or  beyond  contiguous  coun¬ 
tries  in  search  of  territory  and  neither  has  the  Soviet  Union. 
From  this  perspective,  we  might  speculate  that  only  the  coun¬ 
tries  along  its  southern  tier  are  likely  victims.*^ 
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As  the  situation  presents  itself  today,  should  the  Soviets 
decide  to  invade  Iran,  it  appears  doubtful  that  legitimate  con¬ 
cerns  over  Soviet  security  would  be  a  major  motivating  fac¬ 
tor.  Iran  poses  less  of  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  today  than 
it  did  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  when  the  Shah’s  armed  forces 
were  undergoing  imprecedented  modernization  and  expansion 
and  Iran  was  so  closely  aligned  with  the  United  States  that  it 
was  seen  by  Washington  as  one  of  its  security  “pillars”  in  the 
Middle  East.  Its  heavily  depleted  and  war-weary  armed  forces 
and  its  lack  of  either  regional  or  global  alliances  must  make 
Iran  appear  less  threatening — and  conversely  more  vulnera¬ 
ble — to  the  Soviets. 

Nonetheless,  some  potential  security  concerns  remain,  in¬ 
cluding  Islamic  revivalism,  fear  of  possible  Chinese  presence, 
and  concern  that  political  anarchy  or  some  other  form  of  severe 
civil  strife  would  invite  Western — specifically  US — interven¬ 
tion. 

In  the  past,  subversion,  support  to  resistance  and 
separatist  movements,  and  outright  invasion  and  occupation 
have  been  Moscow’s  preferred  methods  of  dealing  with  poten¬ 
tial  problems  in  neighboring  lands.  Whether  the  same  will  prove 
to  be  true  in  the  future  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  Soviets’ 
own  analysis  of  the  risks  versus  gains  involved  in  such  actions. 

On  the  gain  side  of  the  ledger,  a  Soviet-dominated  Iran 
would  provide  the  Kremlin  with  secure  air  and  land  routes  to 
the  Indan  Ocean,  control  of  Iran’s  considerable  natural 
resources,  and  access  to  air  and  naval  power-projection  and 
support  bases  along  critical  sea  lanes.  It  would  also  enhance 
Moscow’s  ability  to  deny  Middle  East  resources  and  Indian 
Ocean  sea  lanes  and  strategic  chokepoints  to  the  West. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  there  are  many  risks 
associated  with  trying  to  absorb  Iran  into  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  or  control — especially  if  the  Iranians  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  enter.  The  use  of  military  force,  in  particular,  would 
raise  many  questions:  Would  the  Iranians  put  up  as  stiff  a 
resistance  as  did  the  Afghan  Mujahidin?  Would  the  Soviet 
military,  once  btumed  in  Afghanistan,  embark  on  another 
Southwest  Asian  adventure?  Would  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  or  China  come  to  Tehran’s  aid?  Moscow  would  need 
to  carefully  calculate  the  economic  and  political,  as  well  as  the 
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military,  costs  and  decide  whether  the  potential  gain  was  worth 
those  costs. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  how 
the  Soviets  would  answer  the  questions  raised  above.  No  doubt 
the  answers  would  vary  given  the  situations  and  individuals 
involved.  As  long  as  Gorbachev  is  in  control  and  perestroika 
needs  a  “peaceful  period”  and  Western  financial  credits  to 
survive,  the  likelihood  of  any  attempt  by  the  Soviets  to  forci¬ 
bly  extend  their  influence  into  Iran  is  low.  But  who  knows  what 
the  future  will  bring,  or  what  steps  Moscow  can  and  might 
take  to  reduce  the  risks  or,  more  likely,  increase  the  prospects 
of  peacefully  expanding  its  influence  over  Iran?  One  thing  is 
clear,  however.  The  potential  gains  are — and  likely  will 
remain — substantial. 


IV.  IMPLICATIONS 


I  have  argued  that  Iran  represents  a  highly  lucrative,  poten¬ 
tially  vulnerable  jewel  that  Moscow’s  tzars  and  commissars 
periodically  have  attempted  to  add  to  the  Kremlin’s  crown. 
I  have  also  opined  that,  with  the  creation  of  the  Southern  TVD, 
the  Soviets  have  the  command  and  control  structure  and 
necessary  forces  in  place  should  they  elect  once  again  to  employ 
the  military  option  to  seize  this  jewel.  When,  if,  and  in  what 
form  the  next  attempt  will  come  remains  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture;  preventing  it  is  first  and  foremost  Iran’s  problem  to  solve. 
However,  the  potential  consequences  of  a  Soviet-dominated 
Iran  are  too  great  for  the  West  to  ignore. 


The  Soviet  Threat 

There  should  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  military 
capability  to  occupy  Iran,  if  (and  this  is  a  very  big  if)  the  deci¬ 
sionmakers  in  Moscow  decide  to  dedicate  the  necessary  forces, 
take  the  risks,  and  pay  the  price  (military,  economic,  and 
political)  inherent  in  such  an  adventure.  Even  without  outside 
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reinforcement,  current  STVD  force  levels  are  “sufficient  to 
mount  an  invasion  of  Iran,”  and  such  an  attack  “remains 
militarily  feasible,”  according  to  USCINCCENT.^^^  Ameri¬ 
can  plaimers  should  not  let  the  fact  that  four  Soviet  divi¬ 
sions  were  unable  to  completely  subdue  the  Afghan  Mujahedin 
lead  them  to  the  (incorrect)  conclusion  that  five  to  ten  times 
as  many  divisions,  if  dedicated  to  the  task,  could  not  subjugate 
Iran. 

Is  such  an  attack  likely  today?  USCINCCENT  says, 
No.^^  I  strongly  agree.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
current  leadership  in  Moscow  intends  to  exert  military  pressure 
on  Southwest  Asia,  or  anywhere  else.  But  Soviet  leadership 
intentions  (not  to  mention  the  leaders  themselves)  could  change 
overnight.  What  is  essential  to  remember  is  that  the  Soviets’ 
military  capability  to  expand  southward  has  improved 
markedly  over  the  past  decade  and  that  Iran  represents  the  path 
of  least  resistance  and  great  potential  gain.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  threat  to  Iran  predates  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
state.  Geographic  proximity — with  its  real  and  imagined  se¬ 
curity  implications— provides  cause  for  concern.  Communist 
ideology  just  provides  additional  incentive  or  justification  to 
act.  Even  if  the  Kremlin  were  to  change  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  same  history  and  geography— and  potential  threat— 
would  remain. 

Soviet  Objectives  and  Intentions  In  the  near  term  the  USSR 
has  little  reason  to  invade  Iran  and  considerable  reason  not 
to.  Given  his  nation’s  self-professed  economic  crisis  and  the 
desperate  need  for  political  and  economic  reform,  a  military 
confrontation  in  southwest  Asia  is  the  last  thing  Gorbachev 
wants  or  needs.  Without  any  immediate  threat  to  Soviet  se¬ 
curity,  the  prospects  of  the  Soviets  either  initiating  or  allow¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  regional  military  conflict 
appear  slim. 

But  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  near-term 
intentions  and  long-term  objectives.  Given  Iran’s  geographic 
proximity,  it  is  clearly  in  Moscow’s  long-term  security  interest 
to  ensure  that,  at  the  very  worst,  the  central  government  in 
Tehran  remains  neutral  and  on  generally  amicable  terms  with 
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the  Kremlin.  There  are  also  important  economic  and 
geopolitical  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  Soviets,  and 
strategic  consequences  to  be  endured  by  the  West,  should  por¬ 
tions  or  all  of  Iran  fall  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 
The  Soviets  may  not  be  willing  to  risk  going  to  war  to  achieve 
these  advantages.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  a  benign 
long-term  Soviet  interest.  Nor  should  we  assume  that 
military  action  is  the  only — or  even  the  most  likely  or 
preferred — means  of  extending  Soviet  hegemony  southward. 
Since  the  Khrushchev  era,  those  countries  that  have  entered 
the  Soviet  camp  have  done  so  willingly,  after  falling  to  com¬ 
munism  from  within  (South  Vietnam  being  the  partial  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule).  Once  Soviet-supported  Marxists  have  gained 
control,  they  have  moved  their  nations  into  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence,  without  the  Soviets  firing  a  shot.  The  fact  that 
some  nations  today  are  moving  out  of  the  Soviet  camp  does 
not  negate  the  possibility  that  others  will  one  day  move — or 
be  moved — in. 

The  Afghan  Model  Neighboring  Afghanistan  is  an  illustrative 
case  in  point.  Let’s  not  forget  that  the  Soviets  did  not  invade 
Afghanistan  to  bring  it  into  their  sphere  of  influence;  the  April 
1978  Marxist  coup  had  already  accomplished  that  task.  Tlie 
Soviet  invasion  was  aimed  at  keeping  what  had  already  been 
acquired  through  other  means.  It  was  focused  as  much  at  con¬ 
trolling  internecine  warfare  between  rival  Marxist  factions  in 
Kabul  as  it  was  at  defending  against  the  rebel  threat  in  the 
countryside.^^ 

The  1978  Marxist  coup  deposed  a  neutral  government, 
led  by  President  Mohammed  Daoud,  that  was  already  heavily 
dependent  upon — and  deferential  to — the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  Daoud’s  deference  to  Moscow  sowed  the  seeds  of  his 
downfall.  Soviet  pressure  contributed  to  Daoud’s  decision  to 
tolerate  the  presence  of  the  Afghan  communist  party  (the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan,  or  PDPA)  while  all 
other  political  parties  were  being  suppressed.  It  was  the  PDPA, 
whose  rival  factions  had  reunited  a  year  earlier  at  Soviet  in¬ 
sistence,  that  engineered  the  April  1978  Marxist  takeover, 
reportedly  after  being  told  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Kabul 
that  Moscow  would  support  the  proposed  coup.^^^ 
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It  was  the  1978  coup  and  not  the  1979  invasion  that  ex¬ 
tended  Soviet  hegemony  over  Afghanistan.  According  to  Dr. 
J.  Bruce  Amstutz  (US  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  in  Kabul  dur¬ 
ing  the  coup  and  Charge  d’ Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  invasion) 
Soviet  objectives  in  the  years  preceding  the  coup— particularly 
soon  after  Daoud  overthrew  the  Afghan  monarchy  in 
1973 — were  as  follows: 

—  to  ensure  that  Afghanistan  did  not  become  an  unfriendly 
border  state  with  close  American  ties; 

—  to  draw  Afghanistan  into  a  dependent  relationship 
vulnerable  and  responsive  to  Soviet  pressure; 

—  to  gain  economic  advantages  from  aid  projects  and  trade; 
and 

—  to  nourish  the  small  pro-Soviet  Afghan  Communist 
Party.  .  .  consonant  with  the  long-standing  Soviet  aim  of 
spreading  pro-Soviet  international  communism.*^ 

Soviet  objectives  in  Iran  today,  in  my  view,  closely  parallel 
these  objectives — objectives  which,  when  successfully  pursued 
in  Afghanistan,  set  the  stage  for  the  1978  Marxist  takeover. 

Most  Likely  Scenario  Although  the  future  Soviet  threat 
toward  Iran  could  take  any  (or  more  than  one)  form  and  an 
outright  invasion  cannot  be  ruled  out,  I  believe  the  pre-1979 
Afghan  model  provides  the  general  blueprint  that  the  Soviets 
are  most  likely  to  follow,  presuming  their  motives  are  or  again 
become  less  than  honorable.  Their  near-term  objectives  would 
be  to  keep  the  West  out  and  promote  economic  and  political 
ties  that  increase  Soviet  access  and  influence  in  Tehran.  They 
would  attempt  to  draw  Iran  into  a  “dependent  relationship 
vulnerable  and  responsive  to  Soviet  pressure.”^^^ 

The  Soviets  could  also  be  expected  to  “nourish”  pro- 
Soviet  elements — Marxist  and  otherwise — within  the  central 
leadership  and  provide  support  to  anti-Western  movements  in 
Tehran  and  throughout  the  country.  They  would  do  this 
regardless  of  their  relationship  with  the  central  government. 
However,  the  better  that  relationship  is,  the  easier  the  task 
becomes,  since  improved  access  and  in-country  mobility  in¬ 
crease  their  opportunities  to  seek  out  or  develop  potential 
sympathizers. 
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The  immediate  Soviet  goal  is  to  make  the  current  Tehran 
government  more  amenable  to  Soviet  into'ests  and  concerns — 
hardly  a  sinister  motive.  One  logical  consequence,  however, 
if  they  are  successful  in  expanding  thdr  influence  and  creating 
a  dependency  relationship,  could  be  the  establishment  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  government  in  Tehran  that  was  at  least  “Finlandized”  (like 
Daoud’s  Afghanistan)  if  not  firmly  and  fully  aligned  with 
Moscow. 

At  this  point,  the  parallel  with  Afghanistan  ends  and  an 
added  dimension  of  vulnerability  unique  to  Iran  comes  into 
play.  Even  if  the  Iranians  are  successful  in  preventing  the  overt 
expansion  of  Soviet  influence  in  Tehran,  they  must  still  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  Soviet-supported  (or  -instigated)  separatist 
movements  in  northwest  Iran.  Given  its  geographic  proximity 
to  Soviet  territory  and  history  of  pro-Soviet  and  secessionist 
activity,  the  Azerbaijan  region  appears  the  most  vulnerable 
and  susceptible  to  Soviet  inroads. 

Four  times  during  the  twentieth  century  the  Kremlin's 
forces  have  marched  into  northwest  Iran.  On  two  occasions, 
the  Azerbaijan  region  has  tried  to  secede  from  Iran  and  align 
itself  with  its  socialist  brothers  to  the  north.  Could  the  Soviets 
capitalize  on  a  period  of  peace  and  increased  access  to  lay  the 
seeds  for  yet  another  Azerbaijani  secession?  Or  could  leftist 
separatists  working  independent  of  Moscow  (or  with  only 
limited  support)  attempt  to  break  away  from  the  central 
government  and  then  turn  to  Moscow  for  help?  These  are  even¬ 
tualities  that  Tehran  must  guard  against. 

Ayatollah  Khomeini  was  sufficiently  concerned  about  this 
threat  to  include  this  admonition  in  his  will: 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  plundering  great  powers  always  have 
people  at  their  disposal  in  societies,  who  may  appear  in  dif¬ 
ferent  guises  from  the  nationalist  to  the  pseudo-intellectuals 
and  the  pseudo-clergy;  the  last  strata  is  the  most  dangerous 
one  if  they  find  the  right  opportunity.  This  is  because  they  can, 
for  40  years,  live  patiently  among  the  nations,  by  propagating 
pseudo-piety,  pan-Iranism,  nationalism,  and  other  ploys.  They 
will  wait  for  the  time  to  carry  out  their  mission.  During  the 
short  time  since  the  victory  of  the  revolution,  our  dear  nation 
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has  witnessed  many  examples  of  this,  such  as  the  Mojahedin-e 
Khalq  and  Fada’i-e  Khalq,  membo-s  of  Tudeh  party,  and  other 
similar  names.  Everyone  must  be  vigilant  and  nullify  such 
conspiracies. 

Notwithstanding  Khomeini’s  warning,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Gorbachev — at  least  in  the  near  term,  given  his  press¬ 
ing,  higher-priority  domestic  challenges — would  actively  pio- 
mote  further  separatist  activity  in  Iran.  In  fact,  the  odds  are 
high  (but  not  certain)  that  he  would  even  refuse  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  a  potentially  successful  leftist  group  declaring  in¬ 
dependence  from  Tehran  today.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Gorbachev  (or  his  successors)  cannot  see  the  benefit  of  laying 
the  groundwork  for  such  activity  to  occur  10,  20,  or  even  40 
years  hence. 

I  believe  the  next  attempt  by  the  Kremlin  to  add  the  Per¬ 
sian  jewel  to  its  crown  is  most  likely  to  be  a  gradual  rather 
than  a  sudden  one,  employing  political  and  economic  rather 
than  strictly  military  means.  It  is  most  likely  to  culminate  in 
an  internal  declaration,  perhaps  in  Tehran  but  probably  in 
Azerbaijani  Tabriz  or  some  other  outlying  district,  of  a  new 
independent  republic,  one  built  upon  Soviet  clandestine  sup¬ 
port  and  one  that  immediately  turns  to  Moscow  for  recogni¬ 
tion  and  protection.  At  this  point  the  real  danger— and  real 
significance— of  the  Southern  TVD  buildup  and  command  and 
control  improvements  come  into  play.  The  Soviets  were  not 
prepared  in  1945-1946  to  defend  (and  thus  retain)  the  Azer¬ 
baijan  and  Kurdish  Socialist  Republics.  As  late  as  1979,  they 
still  were  not  prepared  to  effectively  employ  military  force  to 
protect  what  they  had  obtained  in  Afghanistan.  Today  the 
necessary  forces  are  on  hand,  and  we  must  assume  (given  the 
STVD’s  mission)  that  plans  are  on  the  shelf,  to  militarily  re¬ 
spond  to  Iranian  contingencies  or  opportunities. 

The  Soviets  would  not  necessarily  even  have  to  employ 
STVD  forces.  They  could  merely  announce  that  they  recognize 
the  newly  founded  “independent”  Republic  and  warn  Tehran 
and  the  West  that  any  attempt  to  forcibly  oust  the  new  regime 
would  result  in  a  Soviet  military  response.  In  1945,  with  the 
situation  largely  reversed,  the  United  States  bluffed  and  the 
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Soviets  balked.  If  the  Soviets  and  the  West  were  to  go 
eyeball  to  eyeball  over  northwest  Iran  today  (or  some¬ 
time  in  the  future),  it  is  less  clear  which  side  would  blink 
first. 

Is  such  a  scenario  inevitable?  1  think  not.  A  large  number 
of  variables  come  into  play,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
Tehran’s  political  stability  and  the  manner  in  which  Iran 
conducts  its  relations  with  the  USSR.  One  thing,  however, 
is  clear.  The  warnings  provided  to  President  Daoud  in 
the  mid-1970s — that  the  Soviet  economic  aid  program  was 
“laying  a  logistical  infrastructure  for  a  possible  invasion’’ 
and  that  the  presence  of  Soviet  advisors  and  technicians 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  training  of  Afghan  military  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  USSR  “facilitated  subversion’’ — warnings 
which  Daoud  ignored  until  it  was  too  late,  apply  to  Iran 
today. 

The  burden  rests  on  Iran  to  avoid  dependency  on 
Moscow  and  to  prevent  conditions  of  internal  instability 
and  social  unrest  that  pro-Soviet  sympathizers  can  feed 
upon.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  “new  thinking’’  would  have 
merely  made  it  easier  for  Moscow  to  pursue  old  objec¬ 
tives.  Iran’s  leaders  no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  developing  too  close  a  relationship  with  Mos¬ 
cow.  But,  then  again,  so  was  President  Daoud.  Daoud 
gambled  that  he  could  manage  the  relationship.  He  gambled 
wrong. 


Effect  of  Recent  Developments 

In  the  midst  of  Gorbachev’s  “peace  offensive,’’  and  with 
the  Soviet  Empire  seemingly  crumbling  around  the  edges, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  focus  on  long-term  threats.  Tliis 
is  particularly  true  when  current  developments  appear  to  re¬ 
duce  the  likelihood  of  conflict.  The  developments  I  will  deal 
with  next  all  promote  regional  peace  and  stability  in  the 
short  term.  However,  each  contains  the  potential,  if  not 
properly  managed,  for  long-term  consequences  contrary 
to  Iranian  and  Western  interests. 
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Withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  The  decision  to  withdraw 
Soviet  military  forces  from  Afghanistan  was  a  dramatic 
signal  that  it  as  no  longer  “business  as  usual”  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  factors  contributed  to  this  decision.  It  ap¬ 
pears  evident,  however,  that  when  Gorbachev  assessed  the 
gains  versus  the  costs  and  risks  involved,  he  concluded 
that  the  problems  associated  with  staying  in  Afghanistan 
were  greater  than  those  associated  with  pulling  out.  As 
the  1989  edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  observed, 
“Gorbachev  recognized  that  the  continued  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  was  an  obstacle  to  progress 
on  higher-priority  diplomatic  and  strategic  initiatives  in 
East-West  relations.”*^^ 

This  assessment  has  proven  correct  as  far  as  Soviet-Iranian 
relations  are  concerned.  Iranian  President  Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
specifically  cited  the  Soviet  pullout  from  Afghanistan  as 
part  of  the  “completely  new  situation”  that  made  his  June 
1989  trip  to  the  USSR  possible.  He  noted  upon  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Moscow  that  he  had  actually  received  the  invita¬ 
tion  two  years  earlier  but  had  delayed  the  visit  because 
“the  Afghan  situation  remained  unresolved.”*^^  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  removed  one  of 
the  largest  impediments  (and  convenient  excuses)  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  improved  Soviet  relations  with  not  only 
Iran  but  the  whole  Islamic  world. 

The  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  was  only  part  of 
the  “completely  new  situation”  that  cleared  the  way  for 
Tehran  to  improve  relations  with  Moscow.  Other  factors 
specifically  highlighted  by  Rafsanjani  included  “the  Soviet 
decision  to  discontinue  support  for  Ba’thist  Iraq”  and  the 
“official  recognition  of  the  right  of  Soviet  citizens  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  faith  of  their  choice.”^^^  These  real  or  imagined 
events  are  all  outgrowths  of  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  domestic  reform 
movement. 

Perestroika,  Glasnost,  and  ’"New  Thinking”  Essentially, 
Perestroika  (restructuring)  is  a  domestic  program  aimed  at 
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salvaging  the  Soviet  Union’s  seriously  deteriorating  econ¬ 
omy.  I  see  glasnost  (openness)  and  “new  thinking”  pri¬ 
marily  as  means  toward  the  same  end.  But  all  three,  together 
and  separately,  have  far-reaching  international  implications. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  has  been  remarkably 
candid  in  exclaiming  that  domestic  reform  is  dependent  on  a 
period  of  peace: 

The  main  thing  is  that  our  country  not  inciu'  additional  expenses 
in  conjunction  with  the  need  to  maintain  its  defense  capability 
and  protect  its  legitimate  foreign-policy  interests.  This  means 
that  we  must  seek  ways  to  limit  and  reduce  military  rivalry, 
eliminate  confrontational  features  in  relations  with  other  states, 
and  suppress  conflict  and  crisis  situations. 

Meanwhile,  as  part  of  the  glasnost  effort,  the  Soviets  have 
encouraged  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
demonstrated  increased  tolerance  toward  religious  practices  and 
beliefs.  Although  this  freedom  is  by  no  means  absolute,  Gor¬ 
bachev  has  stated  that  religious  activities  can  be  pursued  “in 
normal  social  conditions  fully  in  keeping  with  constitutional 
principles.”  He  has  also  promised  a  new  law  on  freedom  of 
conscience  to  “regulate  the  entire  range  of  problems  connected 
with  the  position  and  activities  of  religious  organizations  imder 
modem  conditions.”*®^ 

Soviet  internal  reforms — especially  the  atmosphere  of 
greater  religious  tolerance — and  the  new  “olive  branch”  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  policy — manifested  in  the  withdrawal  from 
Afghanistan  and  Soviet  support  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  war — have  made  dealing  with  the  Soviets  more 
respectable  and,  at  least  on  the  surface,  less  threatening. 

As  far  as  Iran  is  concerned,  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  the  effect  of  glasnost  and  new  thinking  (and  an  excellent 
example  of  growing  Soviet  diplomatic  Hnesse)  centers  on 
Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  January  1989  letter  to  President  Gor¬ 
bachev,  suggesting  that  Gorbachev  turn  to  Islam  to  solve  his 
nation’s  fundamental  problems. 

The  letter  itself  was  both  complimentary  and  condescend¬ 
ing.  It  praised  Gorbachev’s  “courage  to  revise  an  ideology” 
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that  “imprisoned  the  revolutionary  children  of  the  world  within 
an  iron  curtain.”  It  branded  Marxism  a  “materialistic  ideo¬ 
logy”  that  “does  not  answer  any  of  the  real  needs  of  man,” 
while  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  Gorbachev  may  not 
have  “positively  turned  [his]  back  on  certain  aspects  of 
Marxism.”  “Your  difficulty,”  Khomeini  lectured  Gorbachev, 
“is  your  lack  of  true  faith  in  God.”  Nonetheless,  Khomeini 
acknowledged,  “with  the  relative  freedom  of  religious  cere¬ 
monies  in  some  Soviet  republics  you  have  shown  that  you  no 
longer  think  of  religion  as  the  opiate  of  the  masses. 

The  content  of  the  letter  was  greeted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  amusement  in  the  West.  However,  the  letter  was 
graciously  received  by  Gorbachev  and  immediately  praised  by 
Shevardnadze  as  signaling  a  “turning  point”  in  Soviet-Iranian 
relations.  Iranian  leaders  soon  echoed  the  turning  point 
comment  and,  by  the  time  of  Rafsanjani’s  visit  to  Moscow 
in  June,  the  Imam’s  message  was  being  frequently  cited  as  the 
“point  of  departure”  for  improved  relations  between  Tehran 
and  Moscow. Regardless  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  original 
intent,  his  letter  to  Gorbachev  now  constitutes  the  Imam’s  of¬ 
ficial  blessing  for  Tehran’s  attempts  to  improve  relations  with 
Moscow. 

Another  aspect  of  Gorbachev’s  reform  movement  that 
could  pose  some  long-term  chaUenges  for  Tehran  is  his  handl¬ 
ing  of  the  “nationalities  problem.”  In  his  report  “On  the 
Party’s  Nationalities  Policy  Under  Present-Day  Conditions,” 
Gorbachev  told  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum  that  the 
logic  of  perestroika  had  lead  him  to  conclude,  “the  need  for 
comprehensive  profound  changes  is  long  overdue  in  ethnic  rela¬ 
tions.”  Among  his  proposed  “profound  changes”  were  the 
granting  of  greater  regional  autonomy,  self-determination,  and 
self-management  for  the  Soviet  republics.  Gorbachev  specif¬ 
ically  promised  the  ethnic  Republics  “broader  rights”  and 
“stronger  sovereignty.”*^ 

Whether  these  steps  will  assuage  Soviet  Armenians  and 
Azerbaijanis  (among  others)  remains  to  be  seen.  The  question 
I  would  raise  is.  What  is  the  potential  effect  of  this  policy  for 
Iran?  The  1980s  opened  with  the  fear  of  Islamic  revivalism 
spreading  north.  This  fear  has  not  gone  away  but  the  problem 
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has  proved  manageable.  WiU  the  prevalent  fear  in  the  1990s 
be  the  fear  of  ethnic  autonomy  movements  spreading  south? 
If  Soviet  Azerbaijanis  gain  greater  autonomy  from  Moscow, 
will  this  spur  similar  demands  among  Iranian  Azerbaijanis? 

The  more  autonomy  Soviet  Azerbaijanis  receive,  the 
greater  will  be  their  attractiveness  to  their  ethnic  brothers  in 
Iran.  This  raises  an  issue  that  surfaced  at  the  highest  levels 
in  Moscow  in  1982  when  Politburo  member  Geidar  Aliyev 
reportedly  told  Western  visitors. 

Whereas  Soviet  Azerbaijanis  had  developed  their  fuU  poten¬ 
tial,  those  in  Iran  had  remained  backward;  it  was  his  “per¬ 
sonal"  hope  that  the  Azerbaijanis  would  be  reunited  in  the 
future.**^ 

Although  this  statement  does  not  necessarily  reflect  official 
Soviet  thinking  (Aliyev  has  since  been  “retired"  along  with 
most  pre-Gorbachev  Politburo  members)  it  does  indicate  that 
such  thinking  did  exist  at  the  highest  levels. 

Such  thinking  exists  at  the  grass  roots  level  as  well.  The 
“Programme  of  the  People’s  Front  of  Azerbaijan,"  which  calls 
for  “political,  economic  and  cultural  sovereignty  for  the 
Republic  of  Azerbaijan  as  a  legal  government  within  the 
USSR,"  includes  the  foUowing  within  the  statement  of  the 
Front’s  political  tasks: 

— The  PFA  considers  it  its  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  Azer¬ 
baijanis  living  outside  the  republic. 

— The  PFA  supports  the  abolition  of  all  political  barriers  to 
the  development  of  cultural  and  economic  ties  with  Southern 
Azerbaijan. 

As  regards  ethnic  relations,  the  Programme  further  states: 

While  recognizing  the  indisputable  nature  of  the  borders  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  Iran  the  PFA  supports  the  restoration 
of  the  ethnic  unity  of  Azerbaijanis  living  on  both  sides  of  the 
bo'der.  The  Azerbaijani  people  should  be  recognized  as  a 
united  whole.  Economic,  cultural  and  social  ties  between  our 
divided  nation  should  be  restored.^®® 
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The  more  freedom  is  achieved  in  Soviet  Azerbaijan,  the 
more  likely  will  become  similar  calls  from  “Southern  Azer¬ 
baijan”  for  autonomy,  self-determination,  and  perhaps  even 
independence  or  reunification.  Therefore,  as  Iran  praises  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  “new  thinking”  and  his  enlightened  handling  of 
minority  issues,  it  must  ask  itself  how  willing  it  would  be  to 
let  this  ethnic  autonomy  movement  spread  south  into  Iranian 
Azerbaijan — or  how  it  will  deal  with  this  phenomenon  if  and 
when  it  comes,  despite  Iranian  (or  even  Soviet)  intentions  or 
desires  to  curb  its  spread. 

Soviet-Iranian  Rapprochement  Khi  neini’s  letter  and  Raf- 
sanjani’s  visit  opened  the  door  for  improved  relations  between 
Moscow  and  Tehran,  despite  the  repeated  warnings  in  Kho¬ 
meini’s  will  about  the  long-term  Soviet  threat.  It  would  have 
been  foolish  and  potentially  self-defeating  for  Iran  not  to  have 
sought  improved  ties.  One  simply  cannot  afford  to  have  an¬ 
tagonistic  relations  with  a  neighboring  superpower.  This  is 
generally  true  even  in  the  best  of  times.  It  is  especially  true 
during  a  time  of  national  transition  and  economic  recovery. 

The  Soviets  and  Iraiuans  have  clearly  and  openly  signaled 
their  intent  to  expand  all-around  cooperation.  Article  2  of  the 
“Declaration  on  the  Principles  of  Relations  Between  the  USSR 
and  Iran,”  signed  during  Rafsanjani’s  June  1989  visit,  states. 

The  sides,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  neighbors,  will  extend 
their  aU-around  cooperation  in  various  spheres,  speciflcally  in 
the  economic,  trade,  technical,  and  industrial  sphere,  and  will 
also  seek  new  forms  and  spheres  for  such  cooperation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  The  Soviet  side 
agrees  to  cooperate  with  the  Iranian  side  with  regard  to 
strengthening  its  defense  capability.*®* 

The  Declaration  contains  the  traditional  assurances  about 
“mutual  respect  for  national  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity”  and  “non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  af¬ 
fairs.”*®®  With  the  marked  exception  of  the  undefined  Soviet 
commitment  to  help  Iran  strengthen  its  defense  capability,  little 
on  the  surface  should  surprise  or  deeply  concern  the  West. 
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What  is  of  concern  is  the  potential  extent  of  dependency  that 
may  be  inherent,  particularly  in  ^he  economic  and  security 
aspects  of  the  evolving  relationship,  and  the  opportunity  for 
increased  Soviet  access  (and  intrigue)  that  such  an  expanded 
relationship  may  portend. 

Some  Middle  East  specialists  have  pointed  out  that  the 
level  of  economic  cooperation  announced  between  Iran  and 
the  USSR  to  date  does  not  exceed  the  level  of  cooperation  that 
existed  during  the  Shah’s  reign. A’though  this  observation 
appears  accurate  thus  far,  it  is  also  largely  irrelevant.  It  is  the 
extent  of  dependency  and  relative  access,  not  the  level  of  ef¬ 
fort,  that  is  critical  in  the  final  analysis.  Tehran’s  willingness 
to  expand  its  political  and  economic  relationship  with  Moscow 
also  raises  a  question  of  even  greater  long-term  significance— 
namely,  whether  Iran  plans  to  abandon  the  “neither  East  nor 
West’’  precept  mandated  by  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Should 
Tehran  turn  to  Moscow  to  satisfy  its  defense  modernization 
needs,  this  question  will  have  been  answered. 

“Neither  East  nor  West”  As  spelled  out  by  Ayatollah  Kho¬ 
meini,  “Neither  East  nor  West”  was  considerably  more  than 
a  statement  of  economic  or  political  policy;  it  was  central  to 
his  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Islam  over  the  models  provided 
by  “the  criminal  camp  of  the  West  or  the  dictatorial  camp  of 
the  East.”  Islam,  he  argued  in  his  will,  “provides  a  much 
better  model”  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  follow.*^' 

Throughout  his  life  and  again  in  his  will,  Khomeini 
castigated  those  who  could  “see  no  value  in  their  own  culture 
and  their  own  strengths,”  arguing  that  “Satanic  tricks”  had 
led  Iranians  “not  to  rely  upon  our  own  thought  and  learning 
in  anything  and  to  blindly  imitate  the  East  or  the  West.”*^2 
He  called  on  the  Iranian  nation  to  “remain  firmly  and  stead¬ 
fastly  committed  to  faj  straight,  divine  [Islamic]  path,  which 
is  dependent  on  neither  the  godless  East  nor  the  tyrannic, 
blasphemous  West. He  warned  not  only  against  depend¬ 
ence,  but  also  against  affiliation  with  either  superpower: 

We  should  be  watchful,  vigilant,  and  alert  so  that  politicians 

>^>0  are  affiliated  with  the  West  and  the  East  do  not  drag 
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you  toward  those  international  plunderers  by  using  their  Satanic 
persuasions.  You  should  rise  against  these  affiliations  with 
resolute  determination,  endeavor,  and  initiative. 

To  emphasize  this  point  he  later  added: 

It  is  better  for  us  to  be  destroyed  by  the  criminal  hands  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  meet  our  God  with 
honor  and  pride  than  to  live  in  a  comfortable  and  aristocratic 
fashion  under  the  emblem  of  [either  superpower’s]  armies. 

Khomeini’s  admonitions  are  too  specific  and  too  ingrained 
in  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  to  ignore.  Nonetheless,  the 
reconstruction  task  facing  Tehran’s  leadership  today  is  too 
massive  and  capital-intensive  for  Iran  to  perform  without 
signiHcant  outside  assistance,  and  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  few  nations  ready  and  willing  to  provide  at 
least  a  portion  of  this  support.  Iran’s  challenge  is  to  remain 
loyal  to  Khomeini’s  precepts  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
the  outside  economic  cooperation  and  assistance  needed  for 
eventual  recovery. 

Iranian  President  Rafsanjani  has  thus  far  proven  to  be 
extremely  skillful  in  explaining  how  improved  relations— and 
expanded  economic  cooperation — with  Moscow  is  consistent 
with  “neither  East  nor  West.’’  For  example,  when  challenged 
at  a  news  conference  to  explain  the  apparent  warming  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  Moscow  before  his  visit  there,  Rafsanjani  explained, 

The  slogan  “neither  East  nor  West”  is  still  as  valuable  as  ever. 
It  means  that  we  will  not  establish  any  dependence  on  the  East 
or  the  West.  But,  we  do  not  have  anything  against  having  good 
relations  with  the  East  and  the  West.  About  the  East: . .  .We 
did  not  approve  of  the  situation  inside  the  USSR  because  of 
the  Conimunist  Party’s  policies . . .  [but]  Gorbachev’s  wise 
policies  have  effected  a  positive  change.  We  now  sec  that  coun¬ 
try  as  quite  suitable  for  establishing  friendly  relations.  In  the 
West,  this  has  not  been  the  casc.*^^ 

Gorbachev’s  “wise  policies,”  when  combined  with  his  (and 
Rafsanjani’s)  skilled  handling  of  Khomeini’s  renowned  letter. 
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have  provided  the  Iranian  government  with  considerable 
latitude  in  dealing  with  Moscow.  Nonetheless,  boundaries  still 
exist.  Specitically,  there  can  be  no  semblance  of  afflliation  or 
dependence  inherent  or  perceived  in  the  relationship.  Raf- 
sanjani’s  awareness  of  the  boundaries  was  evident  during  a 
news  conference  celebrating  his  return  from  the  USSR: 

(The  Soviets]  have  definitely  realized  that  the  revolution  is 
sincere  when  it  says  “neither  East  nor  West”  and  is  not 
prepared  to  depend  on  anyone  or  anything  during  its  course. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Iran,  they  had  fully  prepared 
themselves  to  encounter  an  Iran  which  is  100  percent  indepen¬ 
dent  and  will  not  accept  anything  except  what  is  in  the  interests 
of  its  ideology  and  people  and  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
attitude  with  which  they  entered  into  dialogue  with  us,  and 
whatever  we  had  planned  was  approved  and  signed  there.  1^^ 


Given  Iran’s  massive  economic  and  reconstruction  needs, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the  West  to  assume  that  Tehran 
would  not  attempt  to  And  some  means  of  accepting  whatever 
assistance  Moscow  has  to  offer.  However,  while  the  Soviets 
are  ready  and  willing,  they  are  considerably  less  than  fully  able 
to  meet  even  their  own,  much  less  Iran’s,  economic  needs.  If 
estimates  that  Iran’s  total  reconstruction  needs  exceed  Si 00 
billion  are  anywhere  close  to  being  accurate,  then  nc  one  state 
or  bloc  can  provide  all  the  help  that  is  needed. 

As  a  result,  Iran  is  expected  (and  should  be  encouraged) 
to  continue  to  turn  in  all  directions  for  assistance.  More  sources 
mean  less  relative  reliance  on  Moscow,  which  in  turn  reduces 
Soviet  leverage  and  helps  restrict  Soviet  access  and  influence. 
Iran’s  flexible  interpretation  of  “neither  East  nor  West’’  makes 
support  from  all  comers  of  the  globe  possible.  The  major  im¬ 
pediments,  at  this  writing,  have  been  self-defeating  Iranian 
actions — such  as  their  handling  of  the  Rushdie  affair  and  their 
continued  support  to  terrorists  in  Lebanon  and  elsewhere — 
which  have  resulted  in  self-generated  barriers  to  improved 
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relations  with  the  West,  thus  an  increased  probability  of 
reliance  on  the  USSR.^”^* 

The  Road  Ahead 

Soviet-Iranian  relations  have  improved  in  recent  years,  thanks 
in  large  part  to  President  Gorbachev’s  policies  of  perestroika, 
glasnost,  and  “new  thinking”  and  President  Rafsanjani’s 
ability  to  justify  expanded  «:onomic  and  political  ties  with 
Moscow  within  the  context  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  “neither 
East  nor  West”  precept.  As  a  result,  the  likelihood  of  Soviet 
armed  aggression  against  Iran  in  the  near  to  mid  term  is  low, 
despite  the  marked  improvement  in  Soviet  military  capabilities 
opposite  Iran. 

The  long-term  picture  is  less  clear  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  will  depend  on  how  skillfully  Tehran  and  Moscow 
manage  the  relationship.  Increased  cooperation  carries  with 
it  an  expanded  opportunity  for  Moscow  to  gain  access  and  in¬ 
fluence  and,  if  so  inclined,  to  sow  the  seeds  for  future  intrigue. 
Increased  dependence,  prompted  by  Iran’s  inability  to  obtain 
support  elsewhere,  increases  the  temptation  for  the  Soviets. 
The  Azerbaijan  region  remains  the  most  likely  target  of 
opportunity,  given  its  history  of  pro-Soviet  and  secessionist 
activity  and  its  ethiiic  affiliation  with  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Azerbaijan,  the  latter  predating  and  transcending  socialist 
considerations. 

The  changes  underway  within  the  Soviet  Union  appear 
genuine  and  are  based  on  Gorbachev’s  self-professed  “urgent 
necessity”  for  economic  and  political  reform.  A  certain  degree 
of  retrenchment  and  conciliation  is  to  be  expected,  and  Iran 
(and  the  West)  would  be  foolish  not  to  promote  these  trends 
and  seek  the  immediate  beneHts  they  offer.  But  history  docu¬ 
ments  previous  examples  of  Russian  and  Soviet  retrenchment, 
which  brought  not  only  improved  relations  with  Iran  but, 
in  some  instances,  an  actual  return  of  conquered  Iranian  ter¬ 
ritory.  Traditionally,  these  periods  of  consolidation  have  been 
followed  by  renewed  attempts  to  expand  the  Kremlin’s  reach 
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southward.  Even  dramatic  changes  in  government  have  not 
altered  these  aspirations  in  the  past. 

An  old  Russian  proverb  appears  apropos  at  this  point: 
‘*Dwell  on  the  past  and  you  will  lose  an  eye.  Forget  the  past 
and  you  will  lose  both  eyes.”  One  can  only  hope  that  the  Ira¬ 
nians  have  a  similar  proverb. 


V.  TOWARD  A  US  STRATEGY 

Harmonious  relations  between  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
and  of  themselves,  do  not  automatically  threaten  US  or 
Western  seciuity  interests — unless  or  until  they  are  used  by  the 
Kremlin  to  expand  its  sphere  of  influence  or  control  over  Iran. 
Indeed,  as  we  enter  an  era  in  which  the  rules  of  the  Cold  War 
may  no  longer  apply,  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  both  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  rise 
above  the  ”zero  sum”  mentality  that  has  characterized  their 
relationship  in  the  past.  America’s  “beyond  containment” 
stance  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  commitment  to  “new  thinking” 
demand — in  order  to  be  tested — nothing  less. 

The  task  of  ensuring  that  improved  Soviet-Iranian  rela¬ 
tions  do  not  ultimately  result  in  Iran  falling  within  Moscow’s 
sphere  of  influence  or  control  remains  Iran’s  imperative.  There 
are  steps,  however,  that  the  United  States  can  take  to  diminish 
the  likelihood  of— or  at  least  to  avoid  contributing  to— such 
a  strategic  gain  for  the  Soviets.  The  real  challenge  for  the 
United  States  will  be  to  manage  its  relationship  with  Iran — 
and  with  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  Iran — in  a  manner  that 
promotes  its  own  legitimate  security  interests  while  taking 
into  account  Moscow’s  and  Tehran’s  security  concerns.  In 
so  doing,  US  planners  need  to  remember  an  often-repeated 
maxim:  In  the  Middle  East,  nothing  makes  things  worse  than 
American  efforts  to  make  things  better. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  whether  and  where  Soviet 
and  US  interests  coincide  or  conflict  in  Iran,  and  how 
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recurring  joint  and  combined  military  exercises  and  maneuvers, 
send  a  signal  that  attempts  by  potential  adversaries  to  gain 
strategic  advantage  at  America’s  expense  could  carry  a  high 
price.  This  signal  is  an  important  one  that  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  transmit. 

What  must  be  made  clear,  however,  is  that  the  United 
States  has  no  designs  on  Iran  per  se,  and  is  neither  interested 
in  nor  intent  on  reestablishing  a  close  security  relationship  or 
anti-Soviet  alli^ce  with  Iran — as  long  as  the  Kremlin  under¬ 
stands,  and  honors,  US  regional  security  concerns.  This  ap¬ 
proach  requires  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  jointly 
to  respect  Iranian  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  in  both 
the  near  and  long  term;  it  fully  endorses  the  spirit  and  intent 
behind  Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  “neither  East  nor  West’’  precq>t. 

If  the  United  States  is  seriously  interested  in  moving 
“beyond  containment*’  and  the  Soviets  are  truly  committed 
to  “new  thinking,*’  then  it  should  be  possible  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  general  overall  framework  for  relations  with  Iran 
that  does  not  threaten  either  side’s  basic  security  interests  and 
at  the  same  time  respects  Iran’s  sovereignty.  Unlike  prior 
Anglo-Russian  agreements,  the  intent  here  is  not  to  divide  up 
Iran — either  territorially  or  in  terms  of  each  nation’s  zone  of 
primary  influence  or  concern.  Rather,  it  is  to  place  Iran  safely 
outside  either  nation’s  aspirations. 

Iranian  participation  or  concurrence  in  this  arrangement 
is  not  mandatory  and  may  not  even  be  initially  feasible,  given 
ihc  strained  nature  of  US-Iranian  relations  and  Iran’s  inter¬ 
nal  political  instability.  Eventual  Iranian  involvement  is  cer¬ 
tainly  appropriate,  desirable,  and  potentially  beneHcial  to  all 
concerned.  Iran’s  participation  from  the  outset  would  help 
reduce  the  suspicion  of  “superpower  collusion’’  and  signal 
superpower  willingness  to  deal  with  potential  regional  conflict 
areas  not  only  peacefully  but  also  in  partnership  with  the  na¬ 
tions  involved  or  most  directly  affected.  However,  an  Iranian 
refusal  to  enter  three-way  discussions  should  not  block  an  in¬ 
itial  US-Soviet  dialogue.  Nor  should  America  or  the  Soviets 
permit  an  environment  in  which  Iran  can  play  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  against  one  another. 
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The  mechanics  of  such  an  arrangement  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  parties  themselves.  I  would  outline  the 
following  goals,  however,  realizing  that  all  may  not  be  fully 
attainable.  At  a  minimum,  a  Soviet-American  (-Iranian?) 
understanding  should  do  the  following: 

—  recognize  Iranian  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

—  recognize  that  all  parties  have  a  vested  interest  in  strict 
Iranian  non-alignment. 

—  preclude  either  the  United  States  or  the  USSR  from 
becoming  a  major  arms  supplier  to  Iran,  establishing  a  large 
military  advisory  presence  in  Iran,  or  obtaining  access  to  Ira¬ 
nian  air  or  naval  facilities  for  other  than  routine  transits  or 
visits. 

—  prohibit  the  creation,  during  peacetime,  of  any  military 
or  security  alliance  that  joins  the  USSR  and  Iran,  the  United 
States  and  Iran,  or  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  against 
the  interests  of  the  third  signatory. 

—  pledge  non-interference  in  one  another’s  internal  affairs, 
along  with  strict  prohibitions  against  any  party  becoming 
directly  involved  in  another’s  internal  security  problems. 

These  understandings  would  specifically  preclude  outside 
military  intervention  (invited  or  not)  to  deal  with  indigenous 
problems.  They  are  intended  to  keep  the  Soviets  out  of  Ira¬ 
nian  Azerbaijan  and  the  Iranians  out  of  Soviet  Azerbaijan, 
and  the  United  States  out  of  both.  Inherent  in  the  agreement, 
and  a  precondition  to  its  implementation,  would  be  official 
revocation  of  Articles  V  and  VI  of  the  1921  Soviet-Iranian 
Friendship  Treaty,  especially  the  Article  VI  provision  that 
grants  Moscow  the  unilateral  right  to  send  forces  into  Persian 
territory. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  an  agreement  that 
acknowledges  US  or  Soviet  Union  willingness  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Iran  if  it  is  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  other, 
provided  the  request  comes  from  the  Iranian  Majlis  and  the 
assisting  forces  were  obligated  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  inva¬ 
sion  or  occupation  was  over.  Better  yet,  however,  would  be 
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a  commitment  by  both  superpowers  not  to  use  their  veto 
powers  against  an  Iranian  request  for  United  Nations  assistance 
in  the  event  of  outside  invasion. 

This  proposal  should  not  be  read  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  current  or  any  subsequent  Iranian  regime.  Nor  is  it  in  any 
way  intended  to  prohibit  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  from  applying  military  force  (or  any  other  type  of 
pressure)  on  Tehran  should  that  government  be  involved  in 
actions  that  directly  threaten  either  nation’s  citizens  or  interests. 
But  acts  of  retribution  must  fit  the  crime  and  should  not  in¬ 
volve  the  seizing  of  territory  or  the  overthrow  of  the  central 
(or  any  regional)  government. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  actions  the  United  States 
can  undertake  unilaterally  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  Soviet- 
Iranian  rapprochement  working  against  American  interests. 
Most  are  aimed  at  setting  the  stage  for  improved  US-Iranian 
relations  when  the  time  finally  arrives  that  such  improvement 
is  politically  possible  and  desired  by  both  sides.  These  include 
the  following: 

— depoliticizing  as  much  as  possible  disagreements  between 
Iran  and  the  United  States  by  letting  the  courts  decide  out¬ 
standing  economic,  financial,  and  other  liability  issues. 

— toning  down  US  rhetoric,  especially  criticism  directed 
against  Islamic  revivalism,  which  also  damages  US  relations 
with  many  friendly  Islamic  regimes  and  fuels  anti-American 
feelings  among  not-so-friendly  movements. 

— maintaining  an  even-handed  policy  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
based  on  the  realization  that  a  situation  in  which  these  two 
regional  powers  effectively  counterbalance  one  another  is 
preferable  to  one  in  which  either  has  a  clear  preponderance 
of  power.**® 

— encouraging  efforts  by  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Con¬ 
ference,  the  United  Nations,  and  others  (to  include  the  Soviet 
Union)  to  mediate  a  settlement  to  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 

— pursuing  confidence-building  measures  with  Iran  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  would  reduce  the  prospects  of  inadvertent 
confrontations,  using  intermediaries  such  as  Pakistan,  Oman, 
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or  the  United  Arab  Emirates  that  maintain  good  relations  with 
both  the  United  States  and  Iran.*** 

— continuing  to  insist  that  Iran  respect  international  laws 
and  protocols  if  it  desires  acceptance  as  a  legitimate  member 
of  the  international  community,  and  using  international  (vice 
unilateral)  sanctions  and  initiatives  to  condemn  or  praise  subse¬ 
quent  Iranian  actions. 

— encouraging  Asian  and  European  nations  to  become 
involved  in  Iranian  reconstruction,  to  include  a  gradual  and 
measured  improvement  in  Iran’s  defensive  capability,  as  an 
alternative  to  superpower  involvement.  **2 

— broadcasting  US  concerns  about  an  evolving  Soviet- 
Iranian  security  relationship  in  “neither  East  nor  West*’  terms 
rather  than  as  public  “warnings’’  that  are  not  likely  to  deter 
either  side  from  doing  what  it  chooses  to  do. 

To  illustrate  this  last  point,  the  United  States  could  have 
applauded  the  1989  Rafsanjani  visit  to  Moscow  as  a  positive 
step  toward  improved  international  relations  while  at  the  same 
time  expressing  concern  that  Iran  not  turn  its  back  on  Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s  admonition  that  Iran  not  establish  dependence  on 
or  join  into  security  relationships  with  either  the  East  or  the 
West.  Instead,  the  United  States  fed  the  propaganda  mills  of 
both  countries  by  “warning’’  Moscow  not  to  sell  arms  to  Iran 
and  issuing  the  following  US  State  Department  criticism  of 
the  visit; 

As  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  play  a  more  responsible  interna¬ 
tional  role,  we  and  others  Hnd  it  difficult  to  understand  efforts 
to  move  close  to  a  regime  that  continues  to  support  interna¬ 
tional  terrorism  and  hostage  takings. 

These  US  actions  received  wide  coverage,  and  drew  wide 
comment,  in  Tehran  and  Moscow.  Reactions  by  Iran’s  daily 
newspapers  included  the  following: 

Resalat:  The  response  of  the  Americans. .  .is  a  token  of  bla¬ 
tant  disregard  of  the  general  principles  in  relations  between 
countries  and  governments.**^ 
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Keyhan:  The  Americans  who  are  total  outsiders  to  the  region, 
have  always  hated  to  see  the  establishment  of  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  between  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  this  end  have 
tried  every  trick  up  their  sleeve.**^ 

Abrar:  The  U.S.  reaction  . . .  indicates  U.S.  failure  to  realize 
Iran’s  status  in  the  international  scene. 

Radio  Moscow  had  this  to  say: 

So  it  seems  that  Washington  would  have  been  more  pleased 
to  see  mistrust  and  hostility  prevail  in  Soviet-lranian  relations, 
and  also  confrontation,  on  which  Washington  could  build  its 
imperial  political  plans  in  the  region.*^ 

US  diplomacy  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  driven  by 
oversea  news  reactions  (or  domestic  news  reactions,  for  that 
matter).  Nonetheless,  statements  that  play  into  the  hands  of 
one’s  detractors  and  work  against  one’s  own  long-term  interests 
should  be  avoided  whenever  possible,  especially  when  another 
nation’s  basic  precepts  can  be  legitimately  quoted  to  make  the 
same  point. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  change  the  way  it  thinks 
about  and  plans  to  react  to  the  Soviet  threat  in  Southwest  Asia. 
US  war  games  dealing  with  this  region  traditionally  start  with 
a  Soviet  invasion  of  Iran  and  then  proceed  to  test  US 
capabilities  to  respond.  This  is  a  useful  drill,  which  remains 
appropriate  at  the  Unifled  Command  level.  But  it  is  not 
enough. 

At  the  national  level — particularly  at  the  National  Defense 
University,  where  future  military  and  civilian  leaders  are 
educated  in  national  security  strategy — additional  scenarios 
need  to  be  devised,  based  on  the  more  likely  future  threat.  How 
should  America  respond  to  the  previously  postulated  scenario 
in  which  the  Soviets  do  not  invade  Iran,  but  simply  state  that 
they  will  invade,  if  Iran  or  the  United  States  interferes  with 
a  newly  established  “independent”  pro-Soviet  republic  in 
northwest  Iran?  We  must  ask  ourselves  how  the  military 
instrument  of  national  power  can  be  used — in  conjunction  with 
political,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  other  instruments — to 
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react  to  a  Soviet  threat  to  use  force.  In  other  words,  we  need 
peace  games,  as  well  as  the  more  traditional  war  games,  to 
test  how  we  can  use  US  military  strength  to  back  ourselves 
(and  potential  adversaries)  away  from  the  threatened  brink  of 
war. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  all  comes  down  to  this:  A  fuUy 
independent,  non-aligned,  non-hostile,  non-threatened  (and 
non-threatening)  Iran  best  serves  US  and  Soviet  interests,  as 
well  as  Tehran’s.  The  lead  role  in  achieving  this  condition  is 
Iran’s  to  play,  but  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  can  con¬ 
tribute  by  creating  an  environment  that  permits  this  to  evolve. 
US-Soviet  cooperation  should  be  predicated  upon  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  an  Iran  in  either  superpower’s  camp  creates  an 
unstable  security  environment  that  the  other  will  attempt  to 
rectify.  Therefore,  we  need  to  shift  from  a  “zero  sum”  game, 
in  which  each  side  attempts  to  make  gains  at  the  other’s  ex¬ 
pense,  to  a  “zero  total”  mind-set,  in  which  neither  side 
attempts  to  use  its  relationship  with  Iran  to  the  other’s  detri¬ 
ment.  If  we  are  to  successfully  accomplish  this,  we  must  no 
longer  dwell  o.  the  past. . .  but,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  it  either. 
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commanders  were  identified  as  signatories  in  the  obituary  for  Defense 
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February  1988  Testimony),  pp.  8-9,  states  that  40  percent  of  all  Soviet  third 
world  arms  deliveries  went  to  countries  in  his  area  of  responsibility  and 
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and  testimony  by.  General  George  Crist,  USMC,  Commander-in-Chief,  US 
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